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THE 
LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 

XV. 

THE foreboded storm did not come so soon 
as had been feared, but the beantiful 
weather which had lasted so long was lost 
in a thickened sky and a sullen sea. The 
weather had changed with Staniford, too. 
The morning after the events last cele- 
brated, he did not respond to the glance 
which Lydia gave him when they met, and 
he hardened his heart to her surprise, and 
shunned being alone with her. He would 
not admit to himself any reason for his atti- 
tude, and he could not have explained to 
her the mystery that at first visibly grieved 
her, and then seemed merely to benumb her. 
But the moment came when he ceased to 
take a certain cruel pleasure in it, and he 

152690 ^ , 
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6 THE LAI>Y OF THE ABOOSTOOK. 

approached her one xnoming on deck, where 
she stood holding fast to the railing where 
she usually sat, and said, as if there had 
been no interval of estrangement between 
them, but still coldly, " We have had our 
last walk for ihe present, Miss Blood. I 
hope you will grieve a little for my loss." 

She turned on him a look that cut him to 
the heart, with what he fancied its reproach 
and its wonder. She did not reply at once, 
and then she did not reply to his hinted 
question. 

" Mr. Staniford," she began. It was the 
second time he had heard her pronounce his 
name ; he distinctly remembered the first. 

"Well?" he said. 

"I want to speak to you about lending 
that book to Mr. Hicks. I ought to have 
asked you first." 

"Oh, no, "said Staniford. "It was yours." 

"You gave it to me," she returned. 

"Well, then, it was yours, — to keep, to 
lend, to throw away." 

"And you didn't mind my lending it to 
him r " she pursued. " I "— 

She stopped, and Staniford hesitated, too. 
Then he said, " I didn't dislike your lending 
it ; I disliked his having it. I will acknow- 
ledge that." 
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THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 7 

She looked up at him aa if she were going 
to speak, but checked herself, and glanced 
away. The ship was plunging heavily, and 
the livid waves were racing before the wind. 
The horizon was lit with a yellow brightness 
in the quarter to which she turned, and a 
pallid gleam defined her profile. Captain 
JennesB was walking fretfully to and fro; 
he glanced now at the yellow glare, and 
now cast his eye aloft at the shortened sail. 
While Stamford stood questioning whether 
she meant to say anything more, or whether, 
having discharged her conscience of an im- 
agined ofifence, she had now reached one 
of her final, precipitous silences. Captain 
Jenness suddenly approached them, and 
said to him, " I guess you 'd better go below 
with Miss Blood." 

The storm that followed had its hazards, 
but Stamford's consciousness was confined 
to its discomforts. The day came, and then 
the dark came, and both in due course went, 
and came again. Where he lay in his berth, 
and whirled and swung, and rose and sank, 
afi lonely aa a planetary fragment tossing 
in space, he heard the noises of the life 
without. Amidst the straining of the ship, 
which wafi like the sharp sweep of a thunder- 
shower on the deck overhead, there plunged 
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6 THE LADT OF THB ABOOSTOOK. 

at irregular intervals the wild trample of 
heavily-booted feet, and now and then the 
voices of the crew answering the shouted 
orders made themselves hollowly audible. 
In the cabin there was talking, and some- 
times even laughing. Sometimes he heard 
the click of knives and forks, the sardonic 
rattle of crockery. After the first insane 
feeling that somehow he must get ashore 
and escape from his torment, he hardened 
himself to it through an immense contempt, 
equally insane, for the stupidity of the sea, 
its insensate uproar, its blind and ridiculous 
and cruel mischievousness. Except for this 
delirious scorn he was a surface of perfect 
passivity. 

Dunham, after a day of prostration, had 
risen, and had perhaps shortened his anguish 
by his resolution. He had since taken up 
his quarters on a locker in the cabin; he 
looked in now and then upon Staoiford, 
with a cup of tea, or a suggestion of some- 
thing light to eat ; once he even dared to 
boast of the sublimity of the ocean. Stam- 
ford stared at him with eyes of lack-lustre 
indifference, and waited for him to be gone. 
But he lingered to say, ' ' You would laugh to 
see what a sea-bird our lady is I She hasn't 
been sick a minute. And Hicks, you *11 be 
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THE LADY OF THE ASOOSTOOK. 9 

glad to know, is behaving himself very welL 
Keally I don't think we Ve done the fellow 
justice. I think you Ve overshadowed him, 
and that he 's needed your absence to show 
himself to advantage." 

Stamford disdained any comment on this 
except a fierce " Humph ! " and dismissed 
Dunham by turning his face to the wall. 
He refused to think of what he had said. He 
lay still and suffered indefinitely, and no 
longer waited for the end of the storm. 
There had been times when he thought with 
acquiescence of going to the bottom, as a 
probable conclusion ; now he did not expect 
anything. At last, one night, he felt by in- 
expressibly minute degrees something that 
seemed surcease of his misery. It might 
have been the end of all things, for all he 
cored; but as the lull deepened, he slept 
without knowing what it was, and when he 
woke in the morning he found the Aroostook 
at anchor in smooth water. 

She was lying in the roads at Gibraltar, 
and before her towered the embattled rock. 
He crawled on deck after a while. The 
captain was going ashore, and had asked 
such of his passengers as liked, to go with 
him and see the place. When Staniford 
appeared, Dunham was loyally refusing to 
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10 THE LADT OF THK AIU>OSTOOK. 

leave his friend till he was fairly on foot 
At sight of him they suspended their ques- 
tion long enough to welcome him back to 
animation, with the patronage with which 
well people hail a convalescent. Lydia 
looked across the estrangement of the past 
days with a sort of inquiry, and Hicks chose 
to come forward and accept a cold touch of 
the hand from him. Staniford saw, with 
languid observance, that Lydia was very 
fresh and bright ; she was already equipped 
for the expedition, and could never have had 
any doubt in her mind as to going. She had 
on a pretty walking dress which he had not 
seen before, and a hat with the rim struck 
sharply upward behind, and her masses of 
dense, dull black hair pulled up and fastened 
somewhere on the top of her head. Her 
eyes shyly sparkled under the abrupt descent 
of the hat-brim over her forehead. 

His contemptuous rejection of the char- 
acter of invalid prevailed with Dunham; 
and Staniford walked to another part of the 
ship, to cut short the talk about himself, and 
saw them row away. 

" Well, you Ve had a pretty tough time, 
they say," said the second mate, lounging 
near him. '* I don't see any fun in sea-sick- 
ness myself." 
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THE LADY OF THE ABOOSTOOK. 11 

"It's a ridiculous sort of misery," said 
Sta<iiiford. 

"I hope we shan't have anything worse 
on board when that chap gets back. The 
old man thinks he can keep an eye on him." 
The mate was looking after the boat. 

" The captain says he hasn't any money," 
Staniford remarked carelessly. The mate 
went away without saying anything more, 
and Staniford returned to the cabin, where 
he beheld without abhorrence the prepara- 
tions for his breakfast. But he had not a 
great appetite, in spite of his long fast. He 
found himself rather light-headed, and came 
on deck again after a while, and stretched 
himself in Hicks's steamer chair, where Lydia 
usually sat in it. He fell into a dull, de- 
spairing reverie, in which he blamed himself 
for not having been more explicit with her. 
He had merely expressed his dislike of 
Hicks ; but expressed without reasons it was 
a groundless dislike, which she had evidently 
not understood, or had not cared to heed ; 
ajid since that night, now so far away, when 
he had spoken to her, he had done every- 
thing he could to harden her against himself. 
He had treated her with a stupid cruelty, 
which a girl like her would resent to the 
last ; he had forced her to take refuge in the 
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12 THE LADY OF THB ABOOSTOOK. 

politeness of a man from whom he was trying 
to keep her. 

His heart paused when he saw the boat 
returning in the afternoon without Hicks. 
The others reported that they had separated 
before dinner, and that they had not seen 
him since, though Captain Jenness had 
spent an hour trying to look iim up be- 
fore starting back to the ship. The cap- 
tain wore a look of guilty responsibility, 
mingled with intense exasperation, the two 
combining in as much haggardness as his 
cheerful visage could express. "If he's 
here by six o'clock," he said grimly, **all 
well and good. If not, the Aroostook sails 
anyway." 

Lydia crept timidly below. Stanif ord com- 
plexly raged to see that the anxiety about 
Hicks had blighted the joy of the day for her. 

** How the deuce could he get about with- 
out any money ? " he demanded of Dunham, 
as soon as they were alone. 

Dunham vainly struggled to look him in 
the eye. "Stanif ord," he faltered, with 
much more culpability than some criminals 
would confess a murder, "I lent him five 
dollars 1" 

" You lent him five dollars ! " gasped Stam- 
ford. 
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THE LADY OF THE ASOOSTOOK. 13 

** Yes," replied Dunham, miserably ; "he 
got me aside, and asked me for it. What 
could I do? What would you have done 
yourself?" 

Staniford made no answer. He walked 
some paces away, and then returned to 
where Dunham stood helpless. " He 's lying 
about there dead-drunk, somewhere, I sup- 
pose. By Heaven, I could almost wish he was. 
He couldn't come back, then, at any rate. " 

The time lagged along toward the mo- 
ment appointed by the captain, and the pre- 
parations for the ship's departure were well 
advanced, when a boat was seen putting out 
from shore with two rowers, and rapidly ap- 
proaching the Aroostook. In the stem, as it 
drew nearer, the familiar figure of Hicks dis- 
covered itself in the act of waving a hand- 
kerchief. He scrambled up the side of the 
ship in excellent spirits, and gave Dunham 
a detailed account of his adventures since 
they had parted. As always happens with 
such scapegraces, he seemed to have had a 
good time, however he had' spoiled the plea- 
sure of the others. At tea, when Lydia had 
gone away, he clapped down a sovereign 
near Dunham's plate. " Your five dollars," 
he said. 

"Why, how '* — ^Dunham began. 
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14 THE LADY OF THE ABOOSTOOK. 

*' How did I get on without it ? My dear 
boy, I sold my watch ! A ship's time is 
worth no more than a setting henV, — eh, cap- 
tain? — ^and why take note of it? Besides, 
I always like to pay my debts promptly: 
there's nothing mean about me. I'm not 
going ashore again without my pocket-book, 
I can tell you." He winked shamelessly 
at Captain Jenness. ''If you hadn't been 
along, Dunham, I couldn't have made a 
raise, I suppose. You wouldn't have lent 
me five dollars. Captain Jenness: " 

"No, I wouldn't," said the captain, 
bluntly. 

"And I believe you'd have sailed with- 
out me, if I hadn't got back in time." 

"I would," said the captain, as before. 

Hicks threw back his head, and laughed. 
Probably no human being had ever before 
made so free with Captain Jenness at his 
own table ; but the captain must have felt 
that this contumacy was part of the general 
risk which he had taken in taking Hicks, 
and he contented himself with maintaining 
a silence that would have appalled a less 
audacious spirit. Hicks's gaiety, however, 
was not to be quelled in that way. 

" Gibraltar wouldn't be a bad place to put 
up at for a while," he said. " Lots of good 
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fellows among the officers, they say, and fun 
going all the while. First-class gunning in 
the Cork Woods at St. Boque. If it hadn't 
been for the res angusta domi, — yon know 
what I mean, captain, — I should have let 
you get along with your old dug-out, as the 
gentleman in the water said to Noah." His 
hilarity had something alarmingly knowing 
in it : there was a wildness in the pleasure 
with which he bearded the captain, like 
that of a man in his first cups ; yet he had 
not been drinking. He played round the 
captain's knowledge of the sanative destitu- 
tion in which he was making the voyage 
with mocking recurrence ; but he took him- 
self ofif to bed early, and the captain came 
through his trials with unimpaired temper. 
Dunham disappeared not long afterwards; 
and Stamford's vague hope that Lydia might 
be going on deck to watch the lights of the 
town die out behind the ship as they sailed 
away was disappointed. The second mate 
made a point of lounging near him where he 
sat alone in their wonted place. 

"Well," he said, "he did come back 
sober. " 

"Yes," said Staniford. 

"Next to not comin' back at all," the 
mate continued. " I suppose it was the best 
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16 THE LADY OF THE AIU>OSTOOK. 

thing he could do.'' He lounged away. 
Neither his voice nor his manner had that 
quality of disappointment which character- 
ises those who have mistakenly prophesied 
evil. Staniford had a mind to call him 
back, and ask him what he meant ; but he 
refrained, and he went to bed at last re- 
solved to unburden himself of the whole 
Hicks business once for all. He felt that 
he had had quite enough of it, both in the 
Abstract and in its relation to Lydia. 
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XVI. 

HIGES did not join the others at break- 
fast. They talked of what Lydia had 
seen at Gibraltar, where Stanif ord had been 
on a former voyage. Dunham had made 
it a matter of conscience to know all about 
it beforehand from his guide-books, and 
had risen early that morning to correct his 
science by his experience in a long entry in 
the diary which he was keeping for Miss 
Hibbard. The captain had the true sea- 
farer's ignorance, and waa amused at the 
things reported by his passengers of a place 
where he had been ashore so often ; Hicks'a 
absence doubtless relieved him, but he did 
not comment on the cabin-boy's announce- 
ment that he was still asleep, except to 
order him let alone. 

They were seated at their one o'clock din- 
ner before the recluse made any sign. Then 
he gave note of his continued existence by 
bumping and thumping sounds within his 
state-room, as if some one were dressing 
there in a heavy sea. 

VOL. n. B 
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*' Mr. Hicks seems to be taking his rough 
weather retrospectively," said Stamford, 
with rather tremulous humour. 

The door was flung open, and Hicks reeled 
out, staying himself by the door-knob. Even 
before he appeared, a reek of strong waters 
had preceded him. He must have been 
drinking all night. His face was flushed, 
and his eyes were bloodshot. He had no 
collar on ; but he wore a cravat and other- 
wise he wafi accurately and even fastidiously 
dressed. He balajiced himself by the door- 
knob, and measured the distance he had to 
make before reaching his phbce at the table, 
smiling, and waving a delicate handker- 
chief which he held in his hand: ''Spilt 
clogne, tryin* to scent my hie — handker- 
chief. Makes deuced bad smell — too much 
c'logne; smells — alcoholic. Thom's, bear a 
hand, 's good flow. No ? All right, go on 
with your waitin*. B-ic — business b'fore 
pleasure, 's feller says. Play it alone, I 
guess. " 

The boy had shrunk back in dismay, 
and Hicks contrived to reach his pUce by 
one of those precipitate dashes with which 
drunken men attain a point, when the luck 
is with them. He looked smilingly round 
the circle of faces. Staniford and the cap- 
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tain exchanged threatening looks of intelli- 
gence, while Mr. Watterson and Dunham 
subordinately waited their motion. But the 
advantage, as in such cases, was on the side 
of Hicks. He knew it, with a drunkard's 
subtlety, and was at his ease. 

''No app'tite, friends; but thought I'd 
come out, keep you from feeling lonesome." 
He laughed and hiccuped, and smiled upon 
them alL "Well, cap*n," he continued, 
" 'covered from 'tigues day, 'sterday ? You 
look blooming 's usual. Thom's, pass the — 
pass the — ^victuals lively, my son, and fetch 
along coffee soon. Some the friends up late, 
and want their coffee. Nothing like coffee, 
carry off 'fee's. " He winked to the men, all 
round ; and then added, to Lydia : " Sorry 
see you in this state — I mean, sorry see me 
— Can't make it that way either ; up stump 
on both routes. What I mean is, sorry 
hadn't coffee first. But you We all right — 
all right I like see anybody offer you dis- 
respeo', 'n I 'm around. Tha 's all. " 

Till he addressed her, Lydia had re- 
mained motionless, first with bewilderment, 
and then with open abhorrence. She could 
hardly have seen in South Bradfield a man 
who had been drinking. Even in haying, 
or other sharpest stress of farm -work, our 
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farmer and his men stay themselves with 
nothing stronger than molasses-water, or, in 
extreme cases, cider with a little com soaked 
in it ; and the Mill Village, wher^ she had 
taught school, was under the iron rule of a 
local vote for prohibition. She stared in 
stupefaction at Hicks's heated, foolish face ; 
she started at his wild movements, and 
listened with dawning intelligence to his 
hiccup-broken speech, with its thicke^ied 
sibilants and its wandering emphasis. When 
he turned to her, and accompanied his words 
with a reassuring gesture, she recoiled, and 
as if breaking an ugly fascination she gave 
a low, shuddering cry, and looked at Stam- 
ford. 

"Thomas," he said, ''Miss Blood was 
going to take her dessert on deck to-day. 
Dunham?" 

Dunham sprang to his feet, and led her 
out of the cabin. 

The movement met Hicks's approval. 
*' Tha's right ; 'sert on deck, 'joy landscape 
and pudding together, — Bhine steamer style. 
All right. Be up there m'self soon 's I get 
my cofifee." He winked again with drunken 
sharpness. ** I know wha *s what. Be up 
there m'self, 'n a minute." 

" If you offer to go up," said Staniford, 
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in a low voice, as soon as Lydia was out of 
the way, ** I 'U knock you down 1 " 

" Captain," said Mr. Watterson, ventur- 
ui£>> perhaps for the first time in his whole 
maritime history, upon a suggestion to his 
superior officer, " shall I clap him in irons ? " 

"Clap him in irons 1" roared Captain 
Jenness. "Clap him in bed ! Look here, 
you ! " He turned to Hicks, but the latter, 
who had been bristling at Stamford's threat, 
now relaxed in a crowing laugh : — 

" Tha 's right, captain. Irons no go, 'cept 
in case mutiny; bed perfectly legal 't all 
times. Bed is good. But trouble is t' en- 
force it." 

"Where's your bottle?" demanded the 
captain, rising from the seat in which a para- 
lysis of fury had kept him hitherto. *' I 
want your bottle." 

'' Oh, bottle 's all right ! Bottle 's under 
pillow. Empty,— empty 's Jonah's gourd; 
'nother sea-faring party, — Jonah. S'cure 
the shadow ere the substance fade. Drunk 
all the brandy, old boy. Bottle's a can- 
teen ; 'vantage of military port to houseless 
stianger. Brought the brandy on board 
under my coat; nobody noticed, — so glad 
get me back. Prodigal son's return, — fatted 
calf under his coat." 
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The reprobate ended his boastful confes- 
sion with another burst of hiccuping, and 
Staniford helplessly laughed. 

" Do me proud," said Hicks. " Proud, I 
'sure you. Gkntleman, every time, Stanny. 
Know good thing when yon see it — ^hear it, 
I mean." 

"Look here, Hicks," said Staniford, 
choosing to make friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness, if any good end might 
be gained by it. "You know you're 
drunk, and you're not fit to be about. 
Go back to bed, that 's a good fellow ; and 
come out again, when you 're all right. You 
don't want to do anything you '11 be sorry 
for." 

" No, no ! No, you don't, Stanny. Cof 
fee '11 make me all right. Coffee always does. 
Coffee — Heaven's lash besh gift to man, 
'Scovered subse-subs'quently to grape. See 
Comes after claret in course of nature. Cap- 
tain doesn't understand the 'lusion. All 
right, captain. Little learning dangerous 
thing." He turned sharply on Mr. Watter- 
son, who had remained inertly in his place. 
"Put me in irons, heh ! You put me in 
irons, you old Triton. Put me in irons, will 
you 7 " His amiable mood was passing ; be- 
fore one could say so, it was past. He was 
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meditating means of active offence. He 
gathered up the carving-knife and fork, and 
held them close under Mr. Watterson's nose. 
« Smell that ! " he said, and frowned as 
darkly as a man of so little eyebrow could. 

At this senseless defiance Staniford, in 
spite of himself, broke into another laugh, 
and even Captain Jenness grinned. Mr. 
Watterson sat with his head drawn as far 
back as possible, and with his nose wrinkled 
at the afiront offered it. ''Captain," he 
screamed, appealing even in this extremity 
to his superior, '' shall I fetch him one ? " 

'* No, no ! '' cried Staniford, springing 
from his chair ; " don't hit him ! He 
isn't responsible. Let's get him into his 
room." 

" Fetch me one, heh ? " said Hicks, rising, 
with dignity, and beginning to turn up his 
cuffs. "One/ It 11 take more than one, 
fetch me, Stan' up, 'f you 're man enough. " 
He was squaring at Mr. Watterson, when 
he detected signs of strategic approach in 
Staniford and Captain Jenness. He gave 
a wild laugh, and shrank into a comer. 
" No ! No, you don't, boys," he said. 

They continued their advance, one on 
either side, and reinforced by Mr. Watterson 
hemmed him in. The drunken man has the 
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advantage of his sober brother in never 
seeming to be on the alert. Hicks appa- 
rently entered into the humour of the affair. 
*' Sur-hic-surrender ! '* he said, with a smile 
in his heavy eyes. He darted under the 
extended arms of Captain Jenness, who was 
leading the centre of the advance, and before 
either wing could touch him he was up the 
gangway and on the deck. 

Captain Jenness indulged one of those 
expressions, very rare with him, which are 
supposed to be fox^given to good men in 
moments of extreme perplexity, and Mr. 
Watterson profited by the precedent to 
unburden his heart in a paraphrase of the 
captain's language. Stamford's laugh had 
as much cursing in it as their profanity. 

He mechanically followed Hicks to the 
deck, prepared to renew the attempt for his 
capture there. But Hicks had not stopped 
near Dunham and Lydia. He had gone for- 
ward on the other side of the ship, and was 
leaning quietly on the rail, and looking into 
the sea. Staniford paused irresolute for a 
moment, and then sat down beside Lydia, 
and they all tried to feign that nothing un- 
pleasant had happened, or was still impend- 
ing. But their talk had the wandering 
inconclusiveness which was inevitable, and 
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the eyes of each from time to time furtively 
turned toward Hicks. 

For half an hour he hardly changed his 
position. At the end of that time, they 
found him looking intently at them ; and 
presently he began to work slowly back to 
the waist of the ship, but kept to his own 
side. He was met on the way by the second 
mate, when nearly opposite where they sat. 

" Ain't you pretty comfortable where you 
are ? '' they heard the mate asking. '* Guess 
I wouldn't go aft any further just yet." 

"FottVe all right. Mason," Hicks an- 
swered. "Going below — down cellar, *s 
feller says ; go to bed." 

"Well, that's a pious idea," said the 
mate. " You couldn't do better than that. 
I '11 lend you a hand." 

"Don't care 'f I do," responded Hicks, 
taking the mate's proffered arm. But he 
really seemed to need it very little ; he 
walked perfectly well, and he did not look 
across at the others again. 

At the head of the gangway he encountered 
Captain Jenness and Mr. Watterson, who 
had completed the perquisition they had 
remained to make in his state-room. Mr. 
Watterson came up empty-handed ; but the 
captain bore the canteen in which the com- 
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mon enemy had been so artfully conveyed 
on board. He walked, darkly scowling, to 
the rail, and flung the canteen into the sea. 
Hicks, who had saluted his appearance with 
a glare as savage as his own, yielded to his 
whimsical sense of the futility of this 
vengeance. He gave his fleering, drunken 
laugh : *' Good old boy. Captain Jenness. 
Means well — ^means well. But lacks — lacks 
— forecast. Pounds of cure, but no preven- 
tion. Not much on bite, but death on bark. 
Heh?" He waggled his hand offensively 
at the captain, and disappeared, loosely 
floundering down the cabin stairs, holding 
hard by the hand-rail, and fumbling round 
with his foot for the steps before he put it 
down. 

"As soon as he's in his room, Mr. 
Watterson, you lock him in." The captain 
handed his officer a key, and walked away 
forward, with a hang-dog look on his kindly 
face, which he kept averted from his pas- 



The sound of Hicks's descent had hardly 
ceased when clapping and knocking noises 
were heard again, and the face of the 
troublesome little wretch reappeared. He 
waved Mr. Watterson aside with his left 
hand, and in default of specific orders the 
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latter allowed him to mount to the deck 
again. Hicks stayed himself a moment, 
and lurched to where Stamford and Dunham 
sat with Lydia. 

"What I wish say Miss Blood is/* he 
began, — "what I wish say is, peculiar cir- 
cumstances make no difference with man if 
man's gentleman. What I say is, everybody 
'spec's — What I say is, circumstances 
don't alter cases ; lady 's a lady — What I 
want do is beg you fellows' pardon — beg 
her pardon — if anything I said that firs' 
morning " — 

" Go away 1" cried Staniford, beginning 
to whiten round the nostrils. " Hold your 
tongue 1" 

Hicks fell back a pace, and looked at him 
with the odd effect of now seeing him for 
the first time. ''What you want?" he 
asked. " What you mean ? Slingin' criti- 
cism ever since you came on this ship I 
What you mean by it? Heh? What you 
mean?" 

Staniford rose, and Lydia gave a start. 
He cast an angry look at her. " Do you 
think I 'd hurt him ?" he demanded. 

Hicks went on : ** Sorry, very sorry, 'larm 
a lady, — specially lady we all respec'. But 
this particular affair. Touch — touches my 
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honour. You said," he continued, "'f I 
came on deck, you 'd knock me down. Why 
don't you do it? Wha*8 the matter witii 
you? Sling criticism ever since you been 
on ship, and 'fraid do it I 'Fraid, you 
hear? 'F-ic — 'fraid, I say." Stamford 
slowly walked away forward, and Hicks fol- 
lowed him, threatening him with word and 
gesture. Now and then Stamford thrust 
him aside, and addressed him some expostu- 
lation, and Hicks laughed and submitted. 
Then, after a sUent excursion to the other 
side of the ship, he would return and renew 
his one-sided quarrel. Stamford seemed to 
forbid the interference of the crew, and 
alternately soothed and baffled his tedious 
adversary, who could still be heard accusing 
him of slinging criticism, and challenging 
him to combat. He leaned with his back 
to the rail, and now looked quietly into 
Hicks's crazy face, when the latter paused 
in front of him, and now looked down with 
a worried, wearied air. At last he crossed 
to the other side, and began to come aft 
again. 

"Mr. Dunham!" cried Lydia, starting 
up. "I know what Mr. Staniford wants 
to do. He wants to keep him away from 
me. Let me go down to the cabin. I .can't 
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walk ; please help me ! '* Her eyes were 
full of tears, and the hand trembled that 
she laid on Dimham's arm, but she con- 
trolled her voice. 

He softly repressed her, while he intently 
watched Staniford. ** No, no I " 

'' But he can't bear it much longer," she 
pleaded. ' ' And if he should " — 

" Staniford would never strike him," said 
Dunham, calmly. " Don't be a&aid. Look I 
He 's coming back with him ; he 's trying to 
get ^^T^ below ; they '11 shut him up there. 
That 's the only chance. Sit down, please." 
She dropped into her seat, hid her eyes for 
an instant, and then fixed them again on 
the two young men. 

Hicks had got between Staniford and the 
rail. He seized him by the arm, and, pull- 
ing him round, suddenly struck at him. It 
was too much for his wavering balance : his 
feet shot from under him, and he went back- 
wards in a crooked whirl and tumble, over 
the vessel's side. 

Staniford uttered a cry of disgust and 
rage. " Oh, you little brute ! " he shouted, 
and with what seemed a single gesture he 
flung off his coat and the low shoes he wore, 
and leaped the railing after him. 

The cry of " Man overboard ! " rang 
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round the ship, and Captain Jenness's order, 
" Down with your helm I Lower a boat, 
Mr. Mason 1 " came, quick as it was, after 
the second mate had prepared to let go; 
and he and two of the men were in the boat, 
and she was sliding from her davits, while 
the Aroostook was coming up to the light 
wind and losing headway. 

When the boat touched the water, two 
heads had appeared above the surface ter- 
ribly far away. ' ' Hold on, for God's sake I 
We '11 be there in a second." 

' ' All right I " Stanif ord's voice called back. 
'* Be quick." The heads rose and sank with 
the undulation of the water. The swift boat 
appeared to crawl. 

By the time it reached the place where 
they had been seen, the heads disappeared, 
and the men in the boat seemed to be row- 
ing blindly about. The mate stood upright. 
Suddenly he dropped and clutched at some- 
thing over the boat's side. The people on 
the ship could see three hands on her gun- 
wale ; a figure was pulled up into the boat, 
and proved to be Hicks; then Staniford, 
seizing the gunwale with both hands, swung 
himself in. 

A shout went up from the ship, and Stani- 
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ford waved his hand. Lydia waited where 
she hung upon the rail, clutching it hard 
with her hands, till the boat was alongside. 
Then from white she turned fire-red, and ran 
below and locked herself in her room. 
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xvn. 

DUNHAM followed Stanif ord ^ to their 
room, and helped him off with his wet 
clothes. He tried to say something ideally 
fit in recognition of his heroic act, and 
he articulated some bald commonplaces of 
praise, and shook Staniford's clanmiy hand. 
" Yes," said the latter, submitting ; " but 
the difficulty about a thing of this sort is 
that you don't know whether you haven't 
been an ass. It has been pawed over so 
much by the romancers that you don't feel 
like a hero in real life, but a hero of fiction. 
I 've a notion that Hicks and I looked rather 
ridiculous going over the ship's side ; I know 
we did, coming back. No man can reveal 
his greatness of soul in wet clothes. Did 
Miss Blood laugh?" 

" Staniford ! " said Dunham, in an accent 
of reproach. ** You do her great injustice. 
She felt what you had done in the way you 
would wish, — if you cared." 

"What did she say?" afiked Staniford, 
quickly. 
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"Nothing. But"— 

*' That *8 an easy way of expressing one's 
admiration of heroic behaviour. I hope 
she 11 stick to that line. I hope she won't 
feel it at all necessary to say anything in 
recognition of my prowess ; it would be ex- 
tremely embarrassing. I Ve got Hicks back 
again, but I couldn't stand any gratitude for 
it. Not that I 'm ashamed of the perform- 
ance. Perhaps if it had been anybody but 
Hicks, I should have waited for them to 
lower a boat. But Hicks had peculiar claims. 
You couldn't let a man you disliked so much 
welter round a great while. Where is the 
poor old fellow ? Is he clothed and in his 
right mind again ? " 

'*He seemed to be sober enough," said 
Dunham, '* when he came on board ; but I 
don't think he 's out yet." 

" We must let Thomas in to gather up this 
bathing-suit," observed Staniford. ** What 
a Newportish flavour it gives the place ! " 
He was excited, and in great gaiety of 
spirits. 

He and Dunham went out into the cabin, 
where they found Captain Jenness pacing to 
and fro. " Well, sir," he said, taking Stani- 
ford's hand, and crossing his right with his 
left, so as to include Dunham in his congratu- 

VOL. II. c 
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lations, " you ought to have been a sailor ! " 
Then he added, as if the unqualified praise 
might seem fulsome, " But if you 'd been a 
sailor, you wouldn^t have tried a thing like 
that. You'd have had more sense. The 
chances were ten to one against you." 

Staniford laughed. "Was it so bad as 
that ? I shall begin to respect myself. " 

The captain did not answer, but his iron 
grip closed hard upon Stamford's hand, and 
he frowned in keen inspection of Hicks, who 
at that moment came out of his state-room, 
looking pale and quite sobered. Captain 
Jenness surveyed him from head to foot, and 
then from foot to head, and pausing at the 
level of his eyes he said, still holding Stani- 
ford by the hand : " The trouble with a man 
aboard-ship is that he can't turn a black- 
guard out-of-doors just when he likes. The 
Aroostook puts in at Messina. You 'U be 
treated well till we get there, and then if I 
find you on my vessel five minutes after slie 
comes to anchor, I '11 heave you overboard, 
and I '11 take care that nobody jumps after 
you. Do you hear? And you won't find 
me doing any such fool kindness as I did 
when I took you on board, soon again." 

"Oh, I say. Captain Jenness," began 
Staniford. 
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" He 's all right," interrupted Hicka. I 'm 
a blackguard ; I know it ; and I don't think 
I was worth fishing up. But you Ve done it, 
and I mustn't go back on you, I suppose." 
He lifted his poor, weak bad little face, and 
looked Staniford in the eyes with a pathos 
that belied the slang of his speech. The 
latter released his hand from Captain Jenness 
and gave it to Hicks, who wrung it, as he 
kept looking him in the eyes, while his lips 
twitched pitifully, like a child's. The cap- 
tain gave a quick snort either of disgust or 
of sympathy, and turned abruptly about and 
bundled himself up out of the cabin. 

''I say!" exclaimed Staniford, "a cup 
of coffee wouldn't be bad, would it ? Let 's 
haye some coffee, Thomas, about as quick as 
the cook can make it," he added, as the boy 
came out from his state-room with a lump 
of wet clothes in his hands. " You wanted 
some coffee a little while ago," he said to 
Hicks, who hung his head at the joke. 

For the rest of the day Staniford was the 
hero of the ship. The men looked at him 
from a distance, and talked of him together. 
Mr. Watterson hung about whenever Cap- 
tain Jenness drew near him, afi if in the hope 
of overhearing some acceptable expression in 
which he could second his superior officer. 
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Failing this, and being driven to despair, 
" Find the water pretty cold, sir ?" he asked 
at last ; and after that seemed to feel that 
he had discharged his duty as well as might 
be under the extraordinary circumstances. 

The second mate, during the course of the 
afternoon, contrived to pass near Staniford. 
"Why, there wasn't no need of your doing 
it," he said, in a bated tone. '* I could ha' 
had him out with the boat, soon e)iough." 

Staniford treasured up these meagre ex- 
pressions of the general approbation, and 
would not have had them different. From 
this time, within the narrow bounds that 
brought them all necessarily together in 
some sort. Hicks abolished himself as nearly 
as possible. He chose often to join the 
second mate at meals, which Mr. Mason, in 
accordance with the discipline of the ship, 
took apart both from the crew and his 
superior officers. Mason treated the volun- 
tary outcast with a sort of sarcastic compas- 
sion, as a man whose fallen state was not 
without its points as a joke to the indifferent 
observer, and yet might appeal to the pity 
of one who knew such cases through the 
misery they inflicted. Staniford heard him 
telling Hicks about his brother-in-law, and 
dwelling upon the peculiar relief which the 
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appearance of his nanie in the mortality list 
gave all concerned in him. Hicks listened 
in apathetic patience and acquiescence ; but 
Stamford thought that he enjoyed, as much 
as he could enjoy anything, the second 
officer's frankness. For his own part, he 
found that having made bold to keep this 
man in the world he had assumed a curious 
responsibility towards him. It became 
his business to show him that he was not 
shunned by his fellow-creatures, to hearten 
and cheer him up. It was heavy work. 
Hicks with his joke was sometimes odious 
company, but he was also sometimes 
amusing ; without it, he was of a terribly 
dull conversation. He accepted Stamford's 
friendliness too meekly for good-comradery ; 
he let it add, apparently, to his burden of 
gratitude, rather than lessen it Staniford 
smoked with him, and told him stories ; he 
walked up and down with him, and made a 
point of parading their good understanding, 
but his spirits seemed to sink the lower. 
*' Deuce take him I" mused his benefactor ; 
" he 's in love with her I" But he now had 
the satisfaction, such as it was, of seeing 
that if he was in love he was quite without 
hope. Lydia had never relented in her 
abhorrence of Hicks since the day of his 
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disgrace. There seemed no scorn in her 
condemnation, but neither was there any 
mercy. In her simple life she had kept 
unsophisticated the severe morality of a 
child, and it was this that judged him, that 
found him unpardonable, and outlawed him. 
He had never ventured to speak to her since 
that day, and Staniford never saw her look 
at him except when Hicks was not looking, 
and then with a repulsion which was very 
curious. Staniford could have pitied him, 
and might have interceded so far as to set 
him nearer right in her eyes ; but he felt 
that she avoided him, too ; there were no 
more walks on the deck, no more readings 
in the cabin ; the checker-board, which 
professed to be the History of England, In 
2 Vols., remained a closed book. The good 
companionship of a former time, in which 
they had so often seemed like brothers and 
sister, was gone. '' Hicks has smashed our 
Happy Family," Staniford said to Dunham, 
with little pleasure in his joke. "Upon 
my word, I think I had better have left him 
in the water." Lydia kept a great deal in 
her own room ; sometimes when Staniford 
came down into the cabin he found her 
there, talking with Thomas of little things 
that amuse children ; sometimes when he 
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went on deck in the eyening she would be 
there in her accustomed seat, and the second 
mate, with face and figure half averted, and 
staying himself by one hand on the shrouds, 
would be telling her something to which 
she listened with lifted chin and attentive 
eyes. The mate would go away when Stani- 
ford appeared, but that did not help mat- 
ters, for then Lydia went too. At table she 
said very little ; she had the effect of placing 
herself more and more under the protec- 
tion of the captain. The golden age, when 
they had all laughed and jested so freely 
and fearlessly together, under her pretty 
sovereignty, was past, and they seemed far 
dispersed in a common exile. Staniford 
imagined she grew pale and thin ; he asked 
Dunham if he did not see it, but Dunham 
had not observed. " I think matters have 
taken a very desirable shape, socially," he 
said. ''Miss Blood will reach her friends 
as fancy-free as she left home." 

" Yes," Staniford assented vaguely ; 
" that *s the great object." 

After a while Dunham asked, "She's 
never said anything to you about your res- 
cuing Hicks?" 

"Rescuing? What rescuing? They'd 
have had him out in another minute, any 
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way," said Staniford fretfully. Then he 
brooded angrily upon the subject : " But I 
can tell you what : considering all the cir- 
cumstances, she might very well have said 
something. It looks obtuse, or it looks 
hard. She must have known that . it all 
came about through my trying to keep him 
away from her." 

"Oh, yes; she knew that," said Dun- 
ham; "she spoke of it at the time. But 
I thought "— 

"Oh, she did! Then I thmk that it 
would be very little if she recognised the 
mere fact that something had happened." 

"Why, you said you hoped she wouldn't. 
You said it would be embarrassing. You 're 
hard to please, Staniford." 

"I shouldn't choose to have her speak for 
my pleasure," Staniford returned. " But it 
argues a dulness and coldness in her" — 

"I don't believe she's dull; I don't be- 
lieve she 's cold," said Dunham, warmly. 

" What do you believe she is ?" 

"Afraid." 

"Pshaw 1" said Staniford. 

The eve of their arrival at Messina, he 
discharged one more duty by telling Hicks 
that he had better come on to Trieste with 
^liem. "Captain Jenness asked me to 
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speak to you about it," he said. *' He feels 
a little awkward, and thought I could open 
the matter better." 

"The captain *s all right," answered 
Hicks, with unruffled humility, "but I*d 
rather stop at Messina. I'm going to get 
home aa soon as I can, — strike a bee-line." 

" Look here 1" said Stamford, laying his 
hand on his shoulder. " How are you going 
to manage for money ?" 

" Monte di Piet4," repHed Hicks. " I Ve 
been there before. Used to have most of 
my things in the care of the state when I 
was studying medicine in Paris. I Ve got 
a lot of rings and trinkets that '11 carry me 
through, with what 's left of my watch." 

"Are you sure?" 

**Sure." 

" Because you can draw on me, if you 're 
going to be short. " 

* * Thanks," said Hicks. " There 's some- 
thing I should like to ask you," he added, 
after a moment. ** I see as well as you do 
that Miss Blood isn't the same as she was 
before. I want to know — 1 can't always be 
sure afterwards — ^whether I did or said any- 
thing out of the way in her presence." 

"You were drunk," said Stamford, 
frankly, " but beyond that you were irre- 
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proachable, as regarded Miss Blood. Ton 
were even exemplary." 

"Yea, I know," said Hicks, with a joy- 
less laugh. " Sometimes it takes that torn. 
I don't think I could stand it if I had shown 
her any disrespect. She's a lady,— a per- 
fect lady ; she 's the best girl I ever saw. " 

"Hicks," said Staniford, presently; "I 
haven't bored you in regard to that little 
foible of yours. Aren't you going to try 
to do something about it ?" 

" I 'm going home to get them to shut me 
up somewhere," answered Hicks. "But I 
doubt if anything can be done. I 've studied 
the thing ; I am a doctor,— or I would be if I 
were not a drunkard, — and I 've diagnosed 
the case pretty thoroughly. For three 
months or four months, now, I shall be all 
right. After that I shall go to the bad for 
a few weeks ; and 1 11 have to scramble back 
the best way I can. Nobody can help me. 
That was the mistake this last time. I 
shouldn't have wanted anything at Gibraltar 
if I could have had my spree out at Boston. 
But I let them take me before it was over, 
and ship me off. I thought I 'd try it. Well, 
it was like a burning fire every minute, all 
the way. I thought I should die. I tried 
to get something from the sailors ; I tried 
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to steal Gabriel's cooking-wine. When I 
got that brandy in Gibraltar I was wild. 
Talk about heroism! I tell you it was 
superhuman, keeping that canteen corked 
till night ! I was in hopes I could get 
through it, — «leep it off, — and nobody be 
any the wiser. But it wouldn't work. O 
Lord, Lord, Lord!" 

Hicks was as common a soul as could well 
be. His conception of life was vulgar, and 
his experience of it was probably vulgar. 
He had a good mind enough, with abun- 
dance of that humorous brightness which 
may hereafter be found the most national 
quality of the Americans ; but his ideals 
were pitiful, and the language of his heart 
was a drolling slang. Yet his doom lifted 
him above his low conditions, and made him 
tragic ; his despair gave him the dignity of 
a mysterious expiation, and set him apart 
with all those who suffer beyond human 
help. Without deceiving himself as to the 
qu^ty of the man, Staniford felt awed by 
the darkness of his fate. 

"Can't you try somehow to stand up 
against it, and fight it off ? You 're so young 
yet, it can't " — 

The wretched creature burst into tears. 
"Oh, try, — try! You don't know what 
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you're talking about. Don't you suppose 
I Ve had reasons for trying ? If you could 
see how my mother looks when I come out 
of one of my drunks, — and my father, poor 
old man I It 's no use ; I tell you it 's no 
use. I shall go just so long, and then I shall 
want it, and vMl have it, unless they shut 
me up for life. My God, I wish I was dead ! 
Well I" He rose from the place where they 
had been sitting together, and held out his 
hand to Staniford. ** I 'm going to be off in 
the morning before you 're out, and I 'U say 
good-bye now. I want you to keep this chair, 
and give it to Miss Blood, for me, when you 
get to Trieste." 

"I will, Hicks," said Staniford, gently. 

'< I want her to know that I was ashamed 
of myself. I think she '11 like to kiiow it." 

"I will say anything to her that you 
wish," replied Staniford. 

"There's nothing else. If ever you see 
a man with my complaint fall overboard 
again, think twice before you jump after 
him." 

He wrung Stamford's hand, and went 
below, leaving him with a dull remorse that 
he should ever have hated Hicks, and that 
he could not quite like him even now. 

But he did his duty by him to the last. 
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He rose at dawn, and was on deck when 
Hicks went over the side into the boat 
-which was to row him to the steamer for 
Naples, lying at anchor not far off. He pre- 
sently returned, to Staniford's surprise, and 
scrambled up to the deck of the Aroostook. 
*' The steamer sails to-night," he said, " and 
perhaps I couldn't raise the money by that 
time. I wish you 'd lend me ten napoleons. 
1 11 send 'em to you from London, There 's 
my father's address : I 'm going to telegraph 
to him. " He handed Stanif ord a card, and the 
latter went below for the coins. " Thanks, " 
said Hicks, when he reappeared with them. 
** Send 'em to you where ?" 

" Care Blumenthals', Venice. I 'm going 
to be there some weeks." 

In the grey morning light the lurid colour 
of tragedy had faded out of Hicks. He was 
merely a baddish-looking young fellow whom 
Staniford had lent ten napoleons that he 
might not see again. Staniford watched 
the steamer uneasily, both from the Aroo- 
stook and from the shore, where he strolled 
languidly about with Dunham part of the 
day. When she sailed in the evening, he 
felt that Hicks's absence was worth twice 
the money. 
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xvm. 

THE young men did not come back to the 
ship at night, but went to a hotel, for 
the greater convenience of seeing the city. 
They had talked of ofifering to show Lydia 
about, but their talk had not ended in any- 
thing. Vexed with himself to be vexed at 
such a thing, Stamford at the bottom of his 
heart still had a soreness which the constant 
sight of her irritated. It was in vain that 
he said there was no occasion, perhaps no 
opportunity, for her to speak, yet he was 
hurt that she seemed to have seen nothing 
uncommon in his risking his own life for that 
of a man like Hicks. He had set the action 
low enough in his own speech ; but he knew 
that it was not ignoble, and it puzzled him 
that it should be so passed over. She had 
not even said a word of congratulation upon 
his own escape. It might be that she did 
not know how, or did not think it was her 
place to speak. She was curiously estranged. 
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He felt aa if he had been away, and she had 
grown from a young girl into womanhood 
during his absence. This fantastic conceit 
was strongest when he met her with Captain 
Jenness one day. He had found friends at 
the hotel, aa one always does in Italy, if 
one's world is at all wide,— some young 
ladies, and a lady, now married, with whom 
he had once violently flirted. She was will- 
ing that he should envy her husband ; that 
amused him in his embittered mood ; he let 
her drive him about ; and they met Lydia 
and the captain, walking together. Stani- 
ford started up from his lounging ease, as if 
her limpid gaze had searched his conscience, 
and bowed with an air which did not escape 
his companion. 

"Ah I Who's that?" she asked, with 
the boldness which she made pass for eccen- 
tricity. 

'* A lady of my acquaintance," said Stam- 
ford, at his laziest again. 

"A lady?'* said the other, with an inflec- 
tion that she saw hurt. " Why, the marine 
animal, then? She bowed very prettily; 
she blushed prettily, too.'* 

" She 's a very pretty girl," replied Stam- 
ford. 

" Charming I But why blush ? " 
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'<IVe heard that there are ladies who 
blush for nothing." 

'*Is she Italian?" 

" Yes, — in voice." 

* * Oh, an American priina donna / " Stam- 
ford did not answer. * * Who is she ? Where 
is she from?" 

"South Bradfield, Mass." Stamford's 
eyes twinkled at her pursuit, which he did 
not trouble himself to turn aside, but baffled 
by mere impenetrability. 

The party at the hotel suggested that the 
young men should leave their ship and go on 
with them to Naples ; Dunham was tempted, 
for he could have reached Dresden sooner by 
land ; but Stamford overruled him, and at 
the end of four days they went back to the 
Aroostook. They said it was like getting 
home, but in fact they felt the change from 
the airy heights and breadths of the hotel to 
the small cabin and the closets in which they 
slept ; it was not so great alleviation as Cap- 
tain Jenness seemed to think that one of 
them could now have Hicks's state-room. 
But Dunham took everything sweetly, as 
his habit was; and, after all, they were 
meeting their hardships voluntarily. Some 
of the ladies came with them in the boat 
which rowed them to the Aroostook ; the 
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name made them laugh; that lady who 
wished Staniford to regret her waved him 
her handkerchief as the boat rowed away 
again. She had with difficulty been kept 
from coming on board by the refusal of the 
others to come with her. She had contrived 
to associate herself with him again in the 
minds of the others, and this, perhaps, was 
all that she desired. But the sense of her 
frivolity — ^her not so much vacant-minded- 
ness as vacant-heartedness — was like a stain, 
and he painted in Lydia's face when they 
first met the reproach which was in his own 
breast. 

Her greeting, however, was frank and 
cordial ; it was a real welcome. Staniford 
wondered if it were not more frank and cor- 
dial than he quite liked, and whether she 
was merely relieved by Hicks's absence, or 
had freed herself from that certain subjection 
in which she had hitherto been to himself. 

Yet it was charming to see her again as 
she had been in the happiest moments of the 
past, and to feel that. Hicks being out of 
her world, her trust of everybody in it was 
perfect once more. She treated that inter- 
val of coldness and diffidence as all women 
know how to treat a thing which they wish 
not to have been ; and Staniford, a man on 
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whom no pleasing, art of her sex was ever 
lost, admired and gratefully accepted the 
effect of this. He fell luxuriously into the 
old habits again. They had still almost the 
time of a steamer's voyage to Europe before 
them ; it was as if they were newly setting 
sail from America. The first night after 
they left Messina Stanif ord found her in her 
place in the waist of the ship, and sat down 
beside her there, and talked ; the next night 
she did not come ; the third she came, and 
he asked her to walk with him. The elastic 
touch of her hand on his arm, the rhythmic 
movement of her steps beside him, were 
things that seemed always to have been. She 
told him of what she had seen and done in 
Messina. This glimpse of Italy had vividly 
animated her ; she had apparently found a 
world within herself as well as without 

With a suddenly depressing sense of loss, 
Staniford had a prevision of splendour in 
her, when she should have wholly blossomed 
out in that fervid air of art and beauty ; he 
would fain have kept her still a wilding 
rosebud of the New England wayside. He 
hated the officers who should wonder at her 
when she first came into the Square of St. 
Mark with her aunt and uncle. 

Her talk about Messina went on ; he was 
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thinking of her, and not of her talk ; but he 
saw that she was not going to refer to their 
encounter. "You make me jealous of the 
objects of interest in Messina," he said. 
"You seem to remember seeing everything 
but me, there." 

She stopped abruptly. "Yes," she said, 
after a deep breath, "I saw you there;" 
and she did not offer to go on again. 

" Where were you going, that morning ? " 

" Oh, to the cathedral. Captain Jenness 
left me there, and I looked all through it 
till he came back from the consulate." 

" Left you there alone !" cried Stamford. 

" Yes ; I told him I should not feel lonely, 
and I should not stir out of it till he came 
back. I took one of those little pine chairs 
and sat down, when I got tired, and looked 
at the people coming to worship, and the 
strangers with their guide-books. 

"Did any of them look at you ?" 

"They stared a good deal. It seems to 
be the custom in Europe ; but I told Gap- 
tain Jenness I should probably have to go 
about by myself in Venice, as my aunt 's an 
invalid, and I had better get used to it." 

She paused, and seemed to be referring 
the point to Staniford. 

" Yes, — oh, yes,'* he said. 
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" Captain Jennesa said it was their way, 
over here," she resumed ; "but he guessed 
I had as much right in a church as anybody." 

**The captain's common sense is infal- 
lible," answered Staniford. He was ashamed 
to know that the beautiful young girl was 
as improperly alone in church as she would 
have been in a caf^, and he began to hate 
the European world for the fact. It seemed 
better to him that the Aroostook should put 
about and sail back to Boston with her, as 
she was, — better that she should be going to 
her aunt in South Bradfield than to her aunt 
in Venice. ** We shall soon be at our jour- 
ney's end, now," he said, after a while. 

« Yes ; the captain thinks in about eight 
days, if we have good weather." 

"Shall you be sorry?" 

" Oh, I like the sea very well." 

** But the new life you are coming to, — 
doesn't that alarm you sometimes ?" 

" Yes, it does," she admitted, with a kind 
of reluctance. 

"So much that you would like to turn 
back from it?" 

"Oh, no!" she answered quickly. Of 
course not, Staniford thought ; nothing could 
be worse than going back to South Bradfield. 
"I keep thinking about, it," she added. 
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"You Bay Venice is such a very strange place. 
Is it any use my having seen Messina ?" 

" Oh, all Italian cities have something in 
common." 

" I presume," she went on, " that after I 
get there everything will become natural. 
But I don't like to look forward. It — scares 
me. I can't form any idea of it." 

" You needn't be afraid," said Staniford. 
"It's only more beautiful than anything 
you can imagine." 

" Yes — yes ; I know," Lydia answered. 

"And do you really dread getting there ?" 

"Yes, I dread it," she said. 

" Why," returned Staniford lightly, ** so 
do I ; but it 's for a different reason, I 'm 
afraid. I should like such a voyage as this 
to go on for ever. Now and then I think it 
will ; it seems always to have gone on. Can 
you remember when it began ?" 

"A great while ago," she answered, 
humouring his fantasy, "but I can re- 
member." She paused a long while. "I 
don't know," she said at last, "whether! 
can make you understand just how I feel. 
But it seems to me as if I had died, and this 
long voyage was a kind of dream that I was 
going to wake up from in another world. I 
often used to think, when I was a little girl, 
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that when I got to heaven it wonld be lone- 
some — I don't know whether I can express 
it. Yon say that Italy — that Venice is so 
beautiful ; but if I don't know any one there" 
— She stopped, as if she had gone too far. 

*' But you do know somebody there," said 
Stanifori " Your aunt" — 

'* Yes," said the girl, and looked away. 

"But the people in this long dream, — 
you 're going to let some of them appear to 
you there," he suggested. 

"Oh, yes," she said, reflecting his lighter 
humour, * * I shall want to see them, or I 
shall not know I am the same person, and I 
must be sure of myself, at least." 

"And you wouldn't like to go back to 
earth — to South Bradfield again?" he asked 
presently. 

"No," she answered. "All that seems 
over for ever. I couldn't go back there and 
be what I was. I could have stayed there, 
but I couldn't go back." 

Staniford laughed. " I see that it isn't 
the other world that 's got hold of you I It 'a 
ihia world ! I don't believe you 11 be un- 
happy in Italy. But it 's pleasant to think 
you 've been so contented on the Aroostook 
that you hate to leave it. I don't believe 
there 's a man on the ship that wouldn't feel 
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personally flattered to know that you liked 
being here. Even that poor fellow who 
parted from us at Messina was anxious that 
you should think as kindly of him as you 
could. He knew that he had behaved in a 
way to shock you, and he was very sorry. 
He left a message with me for you. He 
thought you would like to know that he was 
ashamed of himself." 

" I pitied him," said Lydia succinctly. It 
was the first time that she had referred to 
Hicks, and Staniford found it in character for 
her to limit herself to this sparse comment. 
Evidently, her compassion was a religious 
duty. Stamford's generosity came easy to 
him. 

'< I feel bound to say that Hicks was not 
a bad fellow. I disliked him immensely, 
and I ought to do him justice, now he 's gone. 
He deserved all your pity. He 's a doomed 
man ; his vice is irreparable ; he can't resist 
it." Lydia did not say anything : women 
do not generalise in these matters ; perhaps 
they cannot pity the faults of those they do 
not love. Staniford only forgave Hicks the 
more. " I can't say that up to the last moment 
I thought him anything but a poor, common 
little creature ; and yet I certainly did feel 
a greater kindness for him after — what T — 
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after what had happened. He left aomething 
more than a message for yon, Miss Blood ; 
he left his steamer chair yonder, for you.*' 

'< For me ? '' demanded Lydia. Stamford 
felt her thrill and grow rigid upon his arm, 
with refusal. " I will not have it. He had 
no right to do so. He — he was dreadful ! 
I will give it to you ! ** she said, suddenly. 
"He ought to have given it to you. You 
did everything for him ; you saved his life." 

It was clear that she did not sentimen- 
talise Hicks's case ; and Staniford had some 
doubt as to the value she set upon what he 
had done, even now she had recognised it. 

He said, '' I think you over-estimate my 
service to him, possibly. I dare say the 
boat could have picked him up in good time. " 

"Yes, that's what the captam and Mr. 
Watterson and Mr. Mason all said," assented 
Lydia. 

Staniford was nettled. He would have 
preferred a devoted belief that but for him 
Hicks must have perished. Besides, what 
she said still gave no clew to her feeling in 
regard to himself. He was obliged to go 
on, but he went on as indifferently as he 
could. " However, it was hardly a question 
for me at the time whether he could have 
been got out without my help. If I had 
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thonght about it at all — which I didn't — I 
suppose I should have thought that it 
"wouldn't do to take any chances." 

"Oh, no," said Lydia, simply, "you 
couldn't have done anything less than you 
did." 

In his heart Stanif ord had often thought 
that he could have done very much less than 
jump overboard after Hicks, and could very 
properly have left him to the ordinary life- 
saving apparatus of the ship. But if he had 
been putting the matter to some lady in so- 
ciety who was aggressively praising him for 
his action, he would have said just what 
Lydia had said for him, — that he could not 
have done anything less. He might have 
said it, however, in such a way that the 
lady would have pursued his retreat from 
her praises with still fonder applause) 
whereas this girl seemed to think there was 
nothing else to be said. He began to stand 
in awe of her heroic simplicity. If she 
drew every-day breath in that lofty air, 
what could she really think of him, who 
preferred on principle the atmosphere of the 
viUley? "Do you know. Miss Blood," he 
said gravely, " that you pay me a very high 
compliment?" 

"How?" she asked. 
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"Tou rate my maximum as my mean 
temperature." He felt that she listened 
inquiringly. * * I don't think I 'm habitually 
up to a thing of that kind,'' he explained. 

"Oh, no," she assented, quietly; "but 
when he struck at you so, you had to do 
everything." 

" Ah, you have the pitiless Puritan con- 
science tiiat takes the life out of us all 1" 
cried Staniford, with sudden bitterness. 
Lydia seemed startled, shocked, and her 
hand trembled on his arm, as if she had a 
mind to take it away. " I was a long time 
labouring up to that point. I suppose you 
are always there !" 

" I don't understand," she said, turning 
her head round with the slow motion of her 
beauty, and looking him full in the face. 

" I can't explain now. I will, by-and-by, 
— when we get to Venice," he added, with 
quick lightness. 

"You put off everything till we get to 
Venice," she said, doubtfully. 

"I beg your pardon. It was you who 
did it the last time." 

" Was it ?" She laughed. " So it was ! 
I was thinking it was you." 

It consoled him a little that she should 
have confused them in her thought, in this 
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way. " What was it you were to tell me in 
Venice?" he asked. 

"I can't think, now." 

"Very Ukely something of yourself — or 
myself. A third person might say our con- 
versational range was limited." 

" Do you think it is very egotistical ?" she 
asked, in the gay tone which gave him relief 
from the sense of oppressive elevation of 
mind in her. 

** It is in me, — ^not in you." 

*'But I don't see the difference." 

''I will explain sometime." 

** When we get to Venice ? " 

They both laughed. It was very non- 
sensical ; but nonsense is sometimes enough. 

When they were serious again, "Tell me," 
he said, " what you thought of that lady in 
Messina, the other day. " 

She did not affect not to know whom he 
meant. She merely said, "I only saw her 
a moment." 

" But you thought something. If we only 
see people a second we form some opinion of 
them." 

" She is very fine-appearing," said Lydia. 

Staniford smiled at the countrified phrase ; 
he had observed that when she spoke her 
mind she used an instinctive good language ; 
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when she would not speak it, she fell into 
the phraseology of the people with whom 
she had lived. " I see you don't wish to say, 
because you think she is a friend of mine. 
But you can speak out freely. We were not 
friends ; we were enemies, if anything. " 

Staniford's meaning was clear .enough to 
himself ; but Lydia paused, as if in doubt 
whether he was jesting or not, before she 
asked, "Why were you riding with her 
then?" 

** I was driving with her," he replied, ** I 
suppose, because she asked me." 

** Ashed you ! " cried the girl ; and he 
perceived her moral recoil both from him- 
self and from a woman who could be so 
unseemly. That lady would have found it 
delicious if she could have known that a 
girl placed like Lydia was shocked at her 
behaviour. But he was not amused. He 
was touched by the simple self-respect that 
would not let her suffer from what was not 
wrong in itself, but that made her shrink 
from a voluntary semblance of unwomanli- 
ness. It endeared her not only to his pity, 
but to that sense which in every man con- 
secrates womanhood, and waits for some 
woman to be better than all her sex. Again 
he felt the pang he had remotely known be- 
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fore. What would she do with these ideals of 
hers in that depraved Old World, — so long 
past trouble for its sins as to have got a sort 
of sweetness and innocence in them, — where 
her facts would be utterly irreconcilable with 
her ideals, and equally incomprehensible ? 

They walked up and down a few turns 
without speaking again of that lady. He 
knew that she grew momently more con- 
strained toward him; that the pleasure of 
the time was spoiled for her ; that she had 
lost her trust in him ; and this half amused, 
half afflicted him. It did not surprise him 
when, at their third approach to the cabm 
gangway, she withdrew her hand from his 
arm and said, stiffly, " I think I will go 
down.'' But she did not go at once. She 
lingered, and after a certain' hesitation she 
said, without looking at him, '*I didn't ex- 
press what I wanted to, about Mr. Hicks, 
and — ^what you did. It is what I thought 
you would do. " 

"Thanks," said Staniford, with sincere 
humility. He understood how she had had 
this in her mind, and how she would not 
withhold justice from him because he had 
fallen in her esteem ; how rather she would 
be the more resolute to do him justice for 
that reason. 
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HE could see that she avoided being alone 
with him the next day, but he took it 
for a sign of relenting, perhaps helpless re- 
lenting, that she was in her usual place on 
deck in the evening. He went to her, and, 
"I see that you haven't forgiven me," he 
said. 

" Forgiven you ?" she echoed. 

"Yes," he said, "for letting that lady 
ask me to drive with her." 

** I never sai^ " — she began. 

" Oh, no 1 But I knew it, all the same. 
It was not such a very wicked thing, as those 
things go. But I liked your not liking it. 
Will you let me say something to you ?" 

** Yes," she answered, rather breathlessly. 

" You must think it 's rather an odd thing 
to say, as I ask leave. It is ; and I hardly 
know how to say it. I want to tell you that 
I Ve made bold to depend a great deal upon 
your good opinion for my peace of mind, of 
late, and that I can't well do without it 
now." 
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She stole the quickest of her bird-like 
glances at him, bnt did not speak; and 
though she seemed, to his anxious fancy, 
poising for flight, she remained, and merely 
looked away, like the bird that will not or 
cannot fly. 

"You don't resent my making you my 
outer conscience, do you, and my knowing 
that you 're not quite pleased with me ?" 

She looked down and away with one of 
those turns of the head, so precious when 
one who beholds them is young, and caught 
at the fringe of her shawl. ''I have no 
right," she began. 

"Oh, I give you the right 1" he cried, 
with passionate urgence. "You have the 
right. Judge me 1" She only looked more 
grave, and he hurried on. " It was no great 
harm of her to ask me ; that 's common 
enough ; but it was harm of me to go if I 
didn't quite respect her, — ^if I thought her 
silly, and was willing to be amused with 
her. One hasn't any right to do that. I 
saw this when I saw you." She still hung 
her head, and looked away. " I want you 
to tell me something," he pursued. "Do 
you remember once — the second time we 
talked together — that you said Dunham 
was in earnest, and you wouldn't answer 
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when I asked you about myself? Do you 
remember?" 

" Yes," said the girL 

" I didn't care, then. I care very much 
now. You don't think me — you think I can 
be in earnest when I will, don't you ? And 
that I can regret — ^that I really wish " — He 
took the hand that played with the shawl- 
fringe, but she softly drew it away. 

"Ah, I see I" he said. "You can't be- 
lieve in me. You don't believe that I can 
be a good man — like Dunham ! " 

She answered in the same breathless mur- 
mur, " I think you are good." Her averted 
face drooped lower. 

" I will tell you all about it, some day !" 
he cried, with joyful vehemence. "Will 
you let me?" 

" Yes," she answered, with the swift ex- 
pulsion of breath that sometimes comes with 
tears. She rose quickly and turned away. 
He did not try to keep her from leaving 
him. His heart beat tumultuously ; his brain 
seemed in a whirl. It all meant nothing, 
or it meant everything. 

" What is the matter with Miss Blood ?" 
asked Dunham, who joined him at this mo- 
ment. "I just spoke to her at the foot of the 
gangway stairs, and she wouldn't answer me." 
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*' Oh, I don't know about Miss Blood— I 
don't know what 'a the matter," said Stam- 
ford. ** Look here, Dunham ; I want to 
talk with you — I want to tell you something 
— I want you to advise me — I — There 's only 
one thing that can explain it, that can excuse 
it. There 's only one thing that can justify 
all that IVe done and said, and that can 
not only justify it, but can make it sacredly 
and eternally right, — aright for her and right 
for me. Yes, it 's reason for all, and for a 
thousand times more. It makes it fair for 
me to have let her see that I thought her 
beautiful and charming, that I delighted to 
be with her, that I — Dunham," cried Stani- 
ford, "I'm in love!" 

Dunham started at the burst in which 
these ravings ended. "Staniford," he fal- 
tered, with grave regret, "I hope not I" 

" You hope not? You — you — What do 
you mean ? How else can I free myself from 
the self-reproach of having trifled with her, 
of" — 

Dunham shook his head compassionately. 
" You can't do it that way. Your only safety 
is to fight it to the death, — to run from it." 

" But if I don't choose to fight it ?" shouted 
Staniford, — " if I don't cTwose to run from 

it? ni"— 
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"For Heaven's sake, hush! The whole 
ship will hear you, and you oughtn't to 
breathe it in the desert. I saw how it was 
going ! I dreaded it ; I knew it ; and I 
longed to speak. I'm to blame for not 
speaking 1" 

"I should like to know what would have 
authorised you to speak ?" demanded Stam- 
ford, haughtily. 

"Only my regard for you; only what 
urges me to speak now 1 You must fight it, 
Stanif ord, whether you choose or not. Think 
of yourself, — ^think of her I Think — you 
have always been my ideal of honour and 
truth and loyalty — think of her husband" — 

"Her husband 1" gasped Stanif ord. 
"Whose husband? What the deuce— trAo 
the deuce — are you talking about, Dun- 
ham?" 

"Mrs. Rivers." 

"Mrs. Rivers? That flimsy, feather- 
headed, empty-hearted— eyes-maker ! That 
frivolous, ridiculous — Pah ! And did you 
think that I was talking of her f Did you 
think I was in love with her ^" 

"Why," stammered Dunham, "I sup- 
posed — I thought — At Messina, you 
know"— 

"Ohl" Staniford walked the deck's 
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length away. "Well, Dunham," he said, 
as he came back, " you Ve spoilt a pretty 
scene with your rot about Mrs. Bivers. I 
was going to be romantic ! But perhaps I 'd 
better say in ordinary newspaper English 
that I've just found out that I'm in love 
with Miss Blood." 

"With Aer/" cried Dunham, springing 
at his hand. 

" Oh, come now ! Dont you be romantic, 
after knocking my chance." 

"Why, but StanifordI" said Dunham, 
wringing his hand with a lover's joy in an- 
other's love and his relief that it was not 
Mrs. Rivers. " I never should have dreamt 
of such a thing !" 

"Why?" asked Stamford, shortly. 

"Oh, the way you talked at first, you 
know, and" — 

" I suppose even people who get married 
have something to take back about each 
other," said Staniford, rather sheepishly. 
"However," he added, with an impulse 
of frankness, " I don't know that I should 
have dreamt of it myself, and I don't blame 
you. But it 's a fact nevertheless. " 

" Why, of course. It's splendid ! Cer- 
tainly. It 's magnificent ! " There was un- 
doubtedly a qualification, a reservation, in 
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Dunham's tone. He might have thought it 
right to bring the inequalities of the affair 
to Staniford's mind. With all his effusive 
kindliness of heart and manner, he had a 
keen sense of social fitness, a nice feeling for 
convention. But a man does not easily 
suggest to another that the girl with whom 
he has just declared himself in love is his 
inferior. What Dunham finally did say, 
was : "It jumps with all your ideas — all 
your old talk about not caring to marry a 
society girl" — 

" Society might be very glad of such a 
girl !" said Staniford, stiffly. 

** Yes, yes, certainly ; but I mean" — 
"Oh, I know what you mean. It's all 
right," said Staniford. "But it isn't a 
question of marrying yet. I can't be sure 
she understood me, — I 've been so long un- 
derstanding myself. And yet, she must, 
she must ! She must believe it by this time, 
or else that I 'm the most infamous scoundrel 
alive. When I think how I have sought her 
out, and followed her up, and asked her 
judgment, and hung upon her words, I feel 
that I oughtn't to lose a moment in being 
explicit. I don't care for myself; she can 
take me or leave me, as she likes ; but if 
she doesn't understand, she mustn't be left 
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in suspense 843 to my meaning. " He seemed 
to be speaking to Dunham, but he was really 
thinking aloud, and Dunham waited for some 
sort of question before he spoke. " But it 's 
a great satisfaction to have had it out with 
myself. I haven't got to pretend anymore 
that I hang about her, and look at her, and go 
mooning round after her, for this no-reason 
and that ; I Ve got the best reason in the 
world for playing the fool, — I 'm in love I" 
He drew a long, deep breath. "It simpli- 
fies matters immensely to have reached the 
point of acknowledging that. Why, Dun- 
ham, those four days at Messina almost killed 
me ! They settled it. When that woman 
was in full fascination it made me gasp. I 
choked for a breath of fresh air ; for a taste 
of spring- water ; for-^Lurella !" It was a 
long time since Stanif ord had used this name, 
and the sound of it made him laugh. '' It 's 
droll — but I always think of her as Lurella ; 
I wish it 1008 her name ! Why, it was like 
heaven to see her face when I got back to 
the ship. After we met her that day at 
Messina, Mrs. Rivers tried her best to get 
out of me who it was, and where I met her. 
But I flatter myself that I was equal to that 
emergency." 
Dunham said nothing, at once. Then, 
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" Staniford," he faltered, "she got it out 
of me." 

" Did you tell her who Lu— who Mias 
Blood was?" 

"Yes." 

" And how I happened to be acquainted 
with her?" 

"Yes." 

" And that we were going on to Trieste 
with her?" 

" She had it out of me before I knew," 
said Dunham. "I didn't realise what she 
was after ; and I didn't realise how peculiar 
the situation might seem" — 

" I see nothing peculiar in the situation," 
interrupted Staniford, haughtily. Then he 
laughed consciously. "Or, yes, I do; of 
course I do ! You must know her to appre- 
ciate it, though." He mused a while before 
he added: "No wonder Mrs. Rivers was 
determined to come aboard ! I wish we 
had let her, — confound her ! She 11 think 
I was ashamed of it. There 's nothing to be 
ashamed of ! By Heaven, I should like to 
hear any one" — Staniford broke off, and 
laughed, and then bit his lip, smiUng. Sud- 
denly he burst out again, frowning : " I 
won't view it in that light. I refuse to con- 
sider it from that point of view. As far as 
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I 'm concerned, it 's as regular as anything 
else in life. It 's the same to me as if she 
were in her own house, and I had come 
there to tell her that she has my future in 
her hand. She's such a lady by instinct 
that she's made it all a triumph, and I 
thank Grod that I haven't done or said any- 
thing to mar it. Even that beast of a Hicks 
didn't ; it 's no merit. I 've made love to 
her, — I own it ; of course I have, because I 
was in love with her ; and my fault has been 
that I haven't made love to her openly, but 
have gone on fancying that I was studying 
her character, or some rubbish of that sort. 
But the fault is easily repaired." He turned 
about, as if he were going to look for Lydia 
at once, and ask her to be his wife. But he 
halted abruptly, and sat down. " No ; that 
won't do," he said. " That won't do at all." 
He remained thinking, and Dimham, unwill- 
ing to interrupt his reverie, moved a few paces 
oflf. "Dunham, don't go. I want your advice. 
Perhaps I don't see it in the right light." 

" How is it you see it, my dear fellow ?" 
asked Dunham. 

** I don't know whether I 've a right to be 
explicit with her, here. It seems like taking 
an advantage. In a few days she will be 
with her friends"— 
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"You must wait," said Dunham, decis- 
ively. ** You can't speak to her before she 
is in their care ; it wouldn't be the thing. 
You 're quite right about that." 

" No, it wouldn't be the thing," groaned 
Stamford. " But how is it all to go on till 
then ?" he demanded desperately. 

"Why, just as it has before," answered 
Dunham, with easy confidence. 

" But is that fair to her ?" 

« Why not ? You mean to say to her at 
the right time all that a man can. Till that 
time comes I haven't the least doubt she 
understands you." 

<'Do you think so?" asked Stamford, 
simply. He*had suddenly grown very sub- 
ject and meek to Dunham. 

"Yes," said the other, with the superi- 
ority of a betrothed lover ; ** women are very 
quick about those things." 

" I suppose you 're right," sighed Stam- 
ford, with nothing of his wonted arrogant 
pretension in regard to women's moods and 
minds, **I suppose you're right. And you 
would go on just as before ?" 

" I would indeed. How could you change 
without making her unhappy — if she's in- 
terested in you?" 

" That 's true. I could imagine worse 
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things than going on just as before. I sup- 
pose," he added, ''that something more 
explicit has its charms ; but a mutual under- 
standing is very pleasant, — ^if it w a mutual 
understanding." He looked inquiringly at 
Dunham. 

" Why, as to that, of course I don't know. 
You ought to be the best judge of that. 
But I don't believe your impressions would 
deceive you. " 

" Yours did, once," suggested Staniford, 
in suspense. 

" Yes ; but I was not in love with her," 
explained Dimham. 

" Of course," said Staniford, with a'breath 
of relief. " And you think — Well, I must 
wait!" he concluded grimly. "But don't 
^-don't mention this matter, Dtmham, un- 
less I do. Don't keep an eye on me, old 
fellow. Or, yes, you must I You can't 
help it. I want to tell you, Dunham, what 
makes me think she may be a not wholly 
uninterested spectator of my — sentiments." 
He made full statement of words and looks 
and tones. Dunham listened with the 
patience which one lover has with another. 
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XX. 

THE few days that yet remained of their 
voyage were falling in the latter half 
of September, and Stamford tried to make 
the young girl see the surpassing loveliness 
of that season under Italian skies; the 
fierceness of the summer is then past, and 
at night, when chiefly they inspected the 
firmament, the heaven has begun to assume 
something of the intense blue it wears in 
winter. She said yes, it was very beautiful, 
but she could not see that the days were 
finer, or the skies bluer, than those of Sep- 
tember at home ; and he laughed at her 
loyalty to the American weather. ** Don't 
you think so, too ?" she asked, as if it pained 
her that he should like Italian weather 
better. 

"Oh, yes,— yes," he said. Then he 
turned the talk on her, as he did whenever 
he could. "I like your meteorological 
patriotism. If I were a woman, I should 
stand by America in everything." 
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** Don't you as a man ?** she pursued, still 
anxiously. 

"Oh, certainly," he answered. "But 
women owe our continent a double debt of 
fidelity. It's the Paradise of women, it's 
their Promised Land, where they've been 
led up out of the Eg3rptian bondage of 
Europe. It's the home of their freedom. 
It is recognised in America that women have 
consciences and souls." 

Lydia looked very grave. "Is it — ^is it 
so different with women in Europe?" she 
faltered. 

"Very," he replied, and glanced at her 
half-laughingly, half -tenderly. 

After a while, "I wish you would tell 
me," she said, "just what you mean. I 
wish you would tell me what is the differ- 



" Oh, it 's a long story. I will tell you— 
when we get to Venice." The well-worn 
jest served its purpose again ; she laughed, 
and he continued : " By the way, just when 
will that be ? The captain says that if this 
wind holds we shall be in Trieste by Friday 
afternoon. I suppose your friends will meet 
you there on Saturday, and that you 11 go 
back with them to Venice at once." 

" Yes," assented Lydia. 
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"Well, if I should come on Monday, 
would that be too soon ?" 

" Oh, no !" she answered. He wondered 
if she had been vaguely hoping that he 
might go directly on with her to Venice. 
They were togeliier all day, now, and the 
long talks went on from early morning, 
when they met before breakfast on deck, 
until late at night, when they parted there, 
with blushed and laughed good-nights. 
Sometimes the trust she put upon his un- 
spoken promises was terrible ; it seemed 
to condemn his reticence as fantastic and 
hazardous. With her, at least, it was clear 
that this love was the first ; her living and 
loving were one. He longed to testify the 
devotion which he felt, to leave it unmis- 
takeable and safe past accident ; he thought 
of making his will, in which he should give 
her everything, and declare her supremely 
dear ; he could only rid himself of this by 
drawing up the paper in writing, and then 
he easily tore it in pieces. 

They drew nearer together, not only in 
their talk about each other, but in what they 
said of different people in their relation to 
themselves. But Staniford's pleasure in the 
metaphysics of reciprocal appreciation, his 
wonder at the quickness with which she 
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divined characters he painfully analysed, 
was not greater than his joy in the pretty 
hitch of the shoulder with which she tucked 
her handkerchief into the back pocket of her 
sack, or the picturesqueness with which she 
sat facing him, and leant upon the rail, with 
her elbow wrapped in her shawl, and the 
fringe gathered in the hand which propped 
her cheek. He scribbled his sketch-book full 
of her contours and poses, which sometinies 
he caught unawares, and which sometimes 
she sat for him to draw. One day, as they 
sat occupied in this, " I wonder," he said, 
" if you have anything of my feeling, now- 
a-days. It seems to me as if the world had 
gone on a pleasure excursion, without taking 
me along, and I was enjoying myself very 
much at home. " 

" Why, yes," she said, joyously ; "do 
you have that feeling, too ?" 

«I wonder what it is makes us feel so," 
he ventured. 

" Perhaps," she returned, ** the long voy- 
age. 

"I shall hate to have the world come 
back, I believe," he said, reverting to the 
original figure. " Shall you ? " 

"You know I don't know much about 
it," she answered, in lithe evasion, for which 
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she more than atoned with a conscious look 
and one of her dark blushes. Yet he chose, 
with a curious cruelty, to try how far she 
was his. 

" How odd it would be," he said, " if we 
never should have a chance to talk up this 
voyage of ours when it is over I" 

She started, in a way that made his heart 
smite him, " Why, you said you" — And 
then she caught herself, and struggled piti- 
fully for the self-possession she had lost. She 
turned her head away ; his pulse bounded. 

** Did you think I wouldn't ? I am living 
for that. " He took the hand that lay in her 
lap ; she seemed to try to free it, but she 
had not the strength or will ; she could only 
keep her face turned from him* 
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XXI. 

THEY arrived Friday afternoon in Trieste, 
and Captain Jenness telegraphed his 
arrival to Lydia's uncle as he went up to the 
consulate with his ship's papers. The next 
morning the young men sent their baggage 
to a hotel, but they came back for a last 
dinner on the Aroostook. They all pre- 
tended to be very gay, but everybody was 
perturbed and distraught. Staniford and 
Dunham had paid their way handsomely with 
the sailors, and they had returned with re- 
membrances in florid scarfs and jewelry for 
Thomas and the captain and the officers. 
Dunham had thought they ought to get 
something to give Lydia as a souvenir of 
their voyage ; it was part of his devotion to 
young ladies to offer them little presents; 
but Staniford overruled him, and said there 
should be nothing of the kind. They agreed 
to be out of the way when her uncle came, 
and they said good-bye after dinner. She 
came on deck to watch them ashore. Stani- 
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ford would be the last to take leave. As he 
looked into her eyes, he saw brave trust of 
him, but he thought a sort of troubled won- 
der, too, as if she could not understand his 
reticence, and suffered from it. There was 
the same latent appeal and reproach in 
the pose in which she watched their boat row 
away. She stood with one hand resting on 
the rail, and her slim grace outlined against 
the sky. He waved his hand ; she answered 
with a little languid wave of hers ; then she 
turned away. He felt as if he had forsaken 
her. 

The afternoon was very long. Toward 
night-fall he eluded Dunham, and wandered 
back to the ship in the hope that she might' 
still be there. But she was gone. Already 
everjrthing was changed. There was bustle 
and discomfort ; it seemed years since he 
had been there. Captain Jenness was ashore 
somewhere ; it was the second mate who told 
Staniford of her uncle's coming. 

*' What sort of person was he ?'* he asked 
vG^guely. 

*' Oh, well ! Dum an Englishman, any 
way,*' said Mason, in a tone of easy, sociable 
explanation. 

The scruple to which Staniford had been 
holding himself for the past four or five days 
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seemed the most incredible of follies, — ^the 
most fantastic, the most craeL He hurried 
back to the hotel ; when he found Dunham 
eoming out from the tahle-d*Mte he was wild. 

"I have been the greatest fool in the 
world, Dunham," he said. <*I have let a 
quixotic quibble keep me from speaking 
when I ought to have spoken." 

Dunham looked at him in stupefaction. 
"Where have you been?" he inquired. 

"Down to the ship. I was in hopes 
that she might be still there. But she's 
gone." 

" The Aroostook gone .?" 

"Look here, Dunham," cried Stamford 
angrily, "this is the second time you Ve 
done that I If you are merely thick-witted, 
much can be forgiven to your infirmity ; but 
if you Ve a mind to joke, let me tell you you 
choose your time badly." 

"I'm not joking. I don't know what 
you're talking about. I may be thick- 
witted, as you say ; or you may be scatter- 
witted," said Dunham, indignantly. "What 
are you after, any way ?" 

"What was my reason for not being 
explicit with her ; for going away from her 
without one honest, manly, downright word ; 
for sneaking off without telling her that she 

VOL. n. F 
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was more than life to me, and that if she 
cared for me as I cared for her I would go 
on with her to Venice, and meet her people 
with her?" 

** Why, I don't know," replied Dunham, 
vaguely. *' We agreed that there would be 
a sort of — ^that she ought to be in their care 
before"— 

** Then I can tell you," interrupted Stam- 
ford, "that we agreed upon the greatest 
piece of nonsense that ever was. A man 
can do no more than offer himself, and if he 
does less, after he *8 tried everything to show 
that he 's in love with a woman, and to 
make her in love with him, he *s a scamp to 
refrain from a bad motive, and an ass to re- 
frain from a good one. Why in the name 
of Heaven shouldn't 1 have spoken, instead 
of leaving her to eat her heart out in wonder 
at my delay, and to doubt and suspect and 
dread — Oh !" he shouted, in supreme self- 
contempt. 

Dunham had nothing to urge in reply. 
He had fallen in with what he thought 
Stanif ord*s own mind, in regard to the course 
he ought to take ; since he had now changed 
his mind, there seemed never to have been 
any reason for that course. 

' ' My dear fellow, " he said, ' ' it isn't too late 
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yet to see her, I dare say. Let us go and 
find what time the trains leave for Venice/' 

" Do you suppose I can offer myself in the 
aoMe d* aUente ?" sneered Staniford. But 
he went with Dunham to the coffee-room, 
where they found the Osservatore Triestino 
and the time-table of the railroad. The last 
train left for Venice at ten, and it was now 
seven ; the Austrian Lloyd's steamer for 
Venice sailed at nine. 

*' Pshaw!" said Staniford, and pushed 
the paper away. He sat brooding over the 
matter before the table on which the journals 
were scattered, while Dunham waited for 
him to speak. At last he said, " I can't 
stand it; I must see her. I don't know 
whether I told her I should come on to- 
morrow night or not. If she should be ex- 
pecting me on Monday morning, and I 
should be delayed — Dunham, will you drive 
round with me to the Austrian Lloyd's 
wharf? They may be going by the boat, 
and if they are they 11 have left their hotel. 
We 11 try the tram later. I should like to 
find out if they are on board. I don't know 
that 111 try to speak with them; very 
likely not." 

"Ill go, certainly," answered Dunham, 
cordially. 
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"Ill have some dinner first," said Stam- 
ford. ** I *m hungry," 

It was quite dark when they drove on to 
the wharf at which the boat for Venice lay. 
When they arrived, a plan had occurred to 
Staniford, through the timidity which had 
already succeeded the boldness of his des- 
peration. "Dunham," he said, "I want 
you to go on board, and see if she 's there. 
I don't think I could stand not finding her. 
Besides, if she *s cheerful and happy, perhaps 
I *d better not see her. You can come back 
and report. Confound it, you know, I should 
be so conscious before that infernal uncle of 
hers. You understand !" 

" Yes, yes," returned Dunham, eager to 
serve Staniford in a case like this. "1*11 
manage it." 

"Well," said Staniford, beginning to 
doubt the wisdom of either going aboard, 
" do it if you think best. I don*t know" — 

** Don't know what?" asked Dunham, 
pausing in the door of the Jiacre, 

" Oh, nothing, nothing I I hope we 're not 
making fools of ourselves." 

" You're morbid, old fellow I" said Dun- 
ham, gaily. He disappeared in the dark, 
ness, and Staniford waited, with set teeth, 
till he came back. He seemed a long time 
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gone. When he returned, he stood holding 
fast to the open fiacre-door, without speak- 
ing. 

" WeU 1" cried Staniford, with bitter im- 
patience. 

" Well what ?" Dunham asked, in a stupid 
voice. 

"Were they there?" 

" I don't know. I can't tell." 

" Can't tell, man ? Did you go to see ? " 

** I think so. I 'm not sure." 

A heavy sense of calamity descended upon 
Stamford's heart, but patience came with it. 
" What 's the matter, Dunham ?" he asked, 
getting out tremulously. 

** I don't know. I think I 've had a fall, 
somewhere. Help me in.'* 

Staniford got out and helped him gently 
to the seat, and then mounted beside him, 
giving the order for their return. " Where 
is your hat?" he asked, finding that Dun- 
ham was bareheaded. 

'* I don't know. It doesn't matter. Am 
I bleeding?" 

" It 's so dark, I can't see." 

** Put your hand here. " He carried Stani- 
ford's hand to the back of his head. 

" There 's no blood ; but you 've had an 
ugly knock there." 
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" Yes, that 's it," said Dunham. " I re- 
member now ; I slipped and struck my head. " 
He lapsed away in a torpor ; Staniford could 
learn nothing more from him. 

The hurt was not what Staniford in his 
first anxiety had feared, but the doctor 
whom they caUed at the hotel was vague 
and guarded as to everything but the time 
* and care which must be given in any event. 
Staniford despaired ; but there was only one 
thing to do. He sat down beside his friend 
to take care of him. 

His mind was a turmoil of regrets, of 
anxieties, of apprehensions ; but he had a 
Bupeificial calmness that enabled him to 
meet the emergencies of the case. He wrote 
a letter to Lydia which he somehow knew 
to be rightly worded, telling her of the 
accident. In terms which conveyed to her 
all that he felt, he said that he should not 
see her at the time he had hoped, but 
promised to come to Venice as soon as he 
could quit his friend. Then, with a deep 
breath, he put that affair away for the time, 
and seemed to turn a key upon it. 

He called a waiter, and charged him to 
have his letter posted at once. The man 
said he would give it to the portier, who 
was sending out some other letters. He 
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returned, ten minutes later, with a number 
of letters which he said the portier had 
found for him at the post-office. Stamford 
glanced at them. It was no time to read 
them then, and he put them into the breast 
pocket of Mb coat. 
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XXII. 

AT the hotel in Trieste, to which Lydia 
went with her uncle before taking the 
train for Venice, she found an elderly 
woman, who made her a courtesy, and, 
saying something in Italian, startled her by 
kissing her hand. 

** It 's our Veronica," her uncle explained ; 
** she wants to know how she can serve you." 
He gave Veronica the wraps and parcels he 
had been carrying. "Your aunt thought 
you might need a maid." 

** Oh, no !" said Lydia. " I always help 
myself." 

**Ah, I dare say," returned her uncle. 
"You American ladies are so— up to snuff, 
as you say. But your aunt thought we'd 
better have her with us, in any case." 

"And she sent her all the way from 
Venice?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, I never did/" said Lydia, not 
lightly, but with something of contemptuous 
severity. 
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Her uncle smiled, as if she had said some- 
thing peculiarly acceptable to him, and 
asked, hesitatingly, "When you say you 
never did, you know, what is the full 
phrase?" 

Lydia looked at him. <' Oh I I suppose I 
meant I never heard of such a thing." 

"Ah, thanks, thanks I" said her uncle. 
He was a tall, slender man of fifty-five or 
sixty, with a straight grey moustache, and 
not at all the typical Englishman, but much 
more English-looking than if he had been. 
His bearing toward Lydia blended a fatherly 
kindness and a colonial British gallantry, 
such as one sees in elderly Canadian gentle- 
men attentive to quite young Canadian ladies 
at the provincial watering-places. He had 
an air of adventure, and of uncommon plea- 
sure and no small astonishment in Lydia's 
beauty. They were already good friends; 
she was at her ease with him ; she treated 
him as if he were an old gentleman. At the 
station, where Veronica got into the same 
carriage with them, Lydia found the whole 
train very queer-looking, and he made her 
describe its difference from an American 
train. He said, **0h, yes — yes, engine," 
when she mentioned the locomotive, and he 
apparently prized beyond its worth the word 
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cow-catcher, a fixture which Lydia said was 
wanting to the European locomotive, and 
left it very stubby. He asked her if she 
would allow him to set it down; and he 
entered the word in his note-book, with 
several other idioms she had used. He said 
that he amused himself in picking up these 
things from his American friends. He wished 
to know what she called this and that and 
the other thing, and was equally pleased 
whether her nomenclature agreed or dis- 
agreed with his own. Where it differed, he 
recorded the fact, with her leave, in his 
book. He plied her with a thousand ques- 
tions about America, with all parts of which 
he seemed to think her familiar; and she 
explained with difficulty how very little of 
it she had seen. He begged her not to let 
him bore her, and to excuse the curiosity of 
a Britisher, " As I suppose you 'd call me," 
he added. 

Lydia lifted her long-lashed lids half-way, 
and answered, " No, I shouldn't call you so." 

"Ah, yes," he returned, "the Americans 
always disown it. But I don't mind it at 
all, you know. I like those native expres- 
sions." Where they stopped for refresh- 
ments he observed that one of the dishes, 
which was flavoured to the national taste. 
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had a pretty tall smell, and seemed dis- 
appointed by Lydia*s unresponsive blank* 
ness at a word which a countryman of hers 
—from Kentucky — had applied to the odour 
of the Venetian canals. He suffered in like 
measure from a like effect in her when he 
lamented the complications that had kept 
him the year before from going to America 
with Mrs. Erwin, when she revisited her old 
stamping-ground. 

As they rolled along, the warm night 
which had fallen after the beautiful day 
breathed through the half -dropped window 
in a rich, soft air, as strange almost as the 
flying landscape itself. Mr. Erwin began 
to drowse, and at last he fell asleep ; but 
Veronica kept her eyes vigilantly fixed upon 
Lydia, always smiling when she caught her 
glance, and offering service. At the sta- 
tions, so orderly and yet so noisy, where 
the passengers were held in the same meek 
subjection as at Trieste, people got in and 
out of the carriage ; and there were officers, 
at first in white coats, and after they passed 
the Italian frontier in blue, who stared at 
Lydia. One of the Italians, a handsome 
young hussar, spoke to her. She could not 
know what he said; but when he crossed 
over to her side of the carriage, she rose and 
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took her place beside Veronica, where ishe 
remained even after he left the carriage. 
She was sensible of growing drowsy. Then 
she Was aware of nothing till she woke up 
with her head on Veronica's shoulder, against 
which she had fallen, and on which she had 
been patiently supported for hours. ** Ecco 
Venezia !" cried the old woman, pointing to 
a swarm of lights that seemed to float upon 
an expanse of sea. Lydia did not under- 
stand ; she thought she was again on board 
the Aroostook, and that the lights she saw 
were the lights of the shipping in Boston 
harbour. The illusion passed, and left her 
heart sore. She issued from the glare of the 
station upon the quay before it, bewildered 
by the ghostly beauty of the scene, but 
shivering in the chill of the dawn, and 
stunned by the clamour of the gondoliers. 
A tortuous course in the shadow of lofty 
walls, more deeply darkened from time to 
time by the arch of a bridge, and again sud- 
denly pierced by the brilliance of a lamp 
that shot its red across the gloom, or plunged 
it into the black water, brought them to a 
palace gate at which they stopped, and 
where, after a dramatic ceremony of sliding 
bolts and the reluctant yielding of broad 
doors on a level with the water, she passed 
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through a maxble-paved court and up a 
stately marble staircase to her uncle's apart- 
ment. " You *re at homo, now, you know," 
he said, in a kindly way, and took her hand, 
very cold and lax, in his for welcome. She 
could not answer, but made haste to fol- 
low Veronica to her room, whither the old 
woman led the way with a candle. It was 
a gloomily spacious chamber, with sombre 
walls and a lofty ceiling with a faded splen- 
dour of gilded panelling. Some tall, old- 
fashioned mirrors and bureaus stood about, 
with rugs before them on the stone floor ; in 
the middle of the room was a bed curtained 
with mosquito-netting. Carved chairs were 
pushed here and there against the wall. 
Lydia dropped into one of these, too strange 
and heavy-hearted to go to bed in that 
vastness and darkness, in which her candle 
seemed only to bum a small round hole. 
She longed forlornly to be back again in her 
pretty state-room on the Aroostook ; vanish- 
ing glimpses and echoes of the faces and 
voices grown so familiar in the past weeks 
haunted her ; the helpless tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

There came a tap at her door, and her 
aunt's voice called, " Shall I come in ?" and 
before she could faintly consent, her aunt 
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pushed in, and caught her in her arms, and 
kissed her, and broke into a twitter of wel- 
come and compassion. " You poor child ! 
Did you think I was going to let you go to 
sleep without seeing you, after you *d come 
half round the world to see me ?" Her aunt 
was dark and slight like Lydia, but not so 
tall; she was still a very pretty woman, 
and she was a very effective presence now 
in the long white morning-gown of camel's 
hair, somewhat fantastically embroidered in 
crimson silk, in which she drifted about 
before Lydia's bewildered eyes. "Let me 
see how you look ! Are you as handsome 
as ever ?" She held the candle she carried 
BO as to throw its light full upon Lydia's 
face. "Yes I" she sighed. "How pretty 
you are I And at your age you 'U look even 
better by daylight I I had begun to despair 
of you ; I thought you couldn't be all I 
remembered; but you are, — ^you're morel 
I wish I had you in Bome, instead of Venice ; 
there would be some use in it. There 's a 
great deal of society there, — English society ; 
but never mind : I 'm going to take you to 
church with me to-morrow, — ^the English 
service ; there are lots of English in Venice 
now, on their way south for the winter. 
I'm crazy to see what dresses you've 
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brought ; your aunt Maria has told me how 
she fitted you out. IVe got two letters 
from her since you started, and they *re all 
perfectly well, dear. Your black silk will 
do nicely, with bright ribbons, especially; 
I hope you haven't got it spotted or any- 
thing on the way over." She did not allow 
Lydia to answer, nor seem to expect it. 
" You Ve got your mother's eyes, Lydia, but 
your father had those straight eyebrows : 
you 're very much like him. Poor Henry I 
And now I 'm having you got something to 
eat. I'm not going to risk coffee on you, 
for fear it will keep you awake ; though you 
can drink it in this climate with comparative 
impunity. Veronica is warming you a bowl 
of bouillon, and that 's all you 're to have till 
breakfast!" 

«* Why, aunt Josephine," said the girl, not 
knowing what bouillon was, and abashed by 
the sound of it, "I 'm not the least hungry. 
You oughtn't to take the trouble " — 

"You'll be hungry when you begin to 
eat. I'm so impatient to hear about your 
voyage I I am going to introduce you 
to some very nice people, here, — English 
people. There are no Americans living in 
Venice ; and the Americans in Europe are 
so queer 1 You 've no idea how droll our 
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customs seem here ; and I much prefer the 
English. Your poor uncle can never get me 
to ask Americans. I tell him I 'm American 
enough, and he '11 have to get on without 
others. Of course, he 's perfectly delighted 
to get at you. You Ve quite taken him by 
storm, Lydia ; he 's in raptures about your 
looks. It's what I told him before you 
came ; but I couldn't believe it till I took a 
look at you. I couldn't have gone to sleep 
without it. Bid Mr. Erwin talk much with 
you?" 

<' He was very pleasant. He talked — as 
long as he was awake," said Lydia. 

"I suppose he was trying to pick up 
Americanisms from you ; he 's always doing 
it. I keep him away from Americans as much 
as I can; but he will get at them on the 
cars and at the hotels. He 's always asking 
them such ridiculous questions, and I know 
some of them just talk nonsense to him." 

Veronica came in with a tray, and a bowl 
of bouillon on it ; and Mrs. Erwin pulled 
up a light table, and slid about, serving her, 
in her cabalistic dress, like an Oriental 
sorceress performing her incantations. She 
volubly watched Lydia while she ate her 
supper, and at the end she kissed her again. 
' ' Now you feel better, " she said. * ' I knew 
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it would cheer you up more than any one 
thing. There's nothing like something to 
eat when you're home-sick. I found that 
out when I was ofif at school." 

Lydia was hardly kissed so much at home 
during a year as she had been since meeting 
Mrs. Erwin. Her aunt Maria sparely em- 
braced her when she went and came each 
week from the Mill Village ; anything more 
than this would have come of insincerity 
between them ; but it had been agreed that 
Mrs. Erwin's demonstrations of affection, of 
which she had been lavish during her visit 
to South Bradfield, might not be so false. 
Lydia accepted them submissively, and she 
said, when Veronica returned for the tray, 
*' I hate to give you so much trouble. And 
sending her all the way to Trieste on my 
account, — I felt ashamed. There wasn't a 
thing for her to do." 

" Why, of course not I" exclaimed her 
aunt. "But what did you think I was 
made of ? Bid you suppose I was going to 
have you come on a night-journey alone 
wth your uncle? It would have been all 
over Venice ; it would have been ridiculous. 
I sent Veronica along for a dragon. " 

"A dragon? I don't understand," fal- 
tered Lydia. 

VOL. n. G 
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" Well, you will," said her aunt, putting 
the palms of her hands against Lydia's, and 
so pressing forward to kiss her. '* We shall 
have breakfast at ten. Go to bed 1" 
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XXIII. 

TTTHEN Lydia came to breakfast she 
YY found her uncle alone in the room, 
reading Galignani*s Messenger. He put 
down his paper, and came forward to take 
her hand. " You are all right this morning, 
I see, Miss Lydia," he said. ''You were 
quite up a stump, last night, as your country- 
men say." 

At the same time hands were laid upon 
her shoulders from behind, and she was 
pulled half round, and pushed back, and 
held at arm's-length. It was Mrs. Erwin, 
who, entering after her, first scanned her 
face, and then, with one devouring glance, 
seized every detail of her dress — the black 
silk which had already made its effect — be- 
fore she kissed her. " You are lovely, my 
dear I I shall spoil you, I know ; but you *re 
worth it ! What lashes you have, child ! 
And your aunt Maria made and fitted that 
dress ? She 's a genius ! " 

'*Miss Lydia," said Mr. Erwin, as they 
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sat down, " is of the fortunate age when one 
rises young every morning," He looked 
very fresh himself in his clean-shaven chin, 
and his striking evidence of snowy wrist- 
bands and shirt-bosom. " Later in life, you 
can't do that. She looks as blooming," he 
added, gallantly, "as a basket of chips, — 
as you say in America.'' 

" Smiling," said Lydia, mechanically cor- 
recting him. 

" Ah ! It is ? Smiling, — yes ; thanks. 
It 's very good either way ; very character- 
istic. It would be curious to know the 
origin of a saying like that. I imagine it 
goes back to the days of the first settlers. 
It suggests a wood-chopping period. Is it 
— ah — ^in general use ?" he inquired. 

" Of course it isn't, Henshaw !" said his 
wife. 

" You 've been a great while out of the 
country, my dear," suggested Mr. Erwin. 

" Not so long as not to know that your 
Americanisms are enough to make one wish 
we had held our tongues ever since we were 
discovered, or had never been discovered at 
all. I want to ask Lydia about her voyage. 
I haven't heard a word yet. Did your aunt 
Maria come down to Boston with you?" 

''No, grandfather brought me." 
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"And you had good weather coming 
over? Mr. Erwin told me you were not 
sea-sick." 

" We had one bad storm, before we reached 
Gibraltar ; but I wasn't sea-sick." 

" Were the other passengers ?" 

** One was." Lydia reddened a little, and 
then turned somewhat paler than at first. 

"What is it, Lydia?" her aunt subtly 
demanded. "Who was the one that was 
sick?" 

" Oh, a gentleman," answered Lydia. 

Her aunt looked at her keenly, and for 
whatever reason abruptly left the subject. 
" Your silk," she said, " will do very well 
for church, Lydia." 

" Oh, I say, now I " cried her husband, 
" you 're not going to make her go to church 
to-day 1" 

"Yes, I am I There will be more people 
there to-day than any other time this fall. 
She must go. " 

"But she's tired to death, — quite tuck- 
ered, you know." 

"Oh, I'm rested now," said Lydia. "I 
shouldn't like to miss going to church." 

"Your ^k," continued her aunt, "will 
be quite the thing for church." She looked 
hard at the dress, as if it were not quite the 
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thing for breakfast. Mrs. Erwin herself 
wore a morning-dress of becoming delicacy, 
and an airy French cap ; she had a light iaSl 
of powder on her face. "What kind of 
overthing have you got ? " she asked. 

" There's a sack goes with this/* said the 
girl, saggestively. 

« That 's nice I What is your bonnet 7 " 

*' I haven't any bonnet. But my best hat 
is nice. I could " — 

** No one goes to church in a hat 1 You 
can 't do it. It *s simply impossible. " 

"Why, my dear," said her husband, "I 
saw some very pretty American girls in hats 
at church, last Sunday." 

"Yes, and everybody knew they were 
Americans by their hats ! " retorted Mrs. 
Erwin. 

" / knew they were Americans by their 
good looks," said Mr. Erwin, "and what 
you call their stylishness." 

" Oh, it 's all well enough for you to talk. 
Tou *re an Englishman, and you could wear 
a hat, if you liked. It would be set down 
to character. But in an American it would 
be set down to greenness. If you were 
an American, you would have' to wear a 
bonnet." 

" I 'm glad, then, I 'm not an American," 
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Bald her husband ; "1 don't think I should 
look well in a bonnet." 

" Oh, stuflf, Henshaw 1 You know what 
I mean. And I 'm not going to have English 
people thinking we *re ignorant of the com- 
mon decencies of life. Lydia shall not go to 
church in a hat ; she had better never go. I 
will lend her one of my bonnets. Let me see, 
which one." She gazed at Lydia in critical 
abstraction. "I wear rather young bon- 
nets," she mused aloud, "and we're both 
rather dark. The only difficulty is I 'm so 
much more delicate " — She brooded upon 
the question in a silence, from which she 
burst eiculting. " The very thing ! I can 
fuss it up in no time. It won't take two 
minutes to get it ready. And you'll look 
just killing in it." She turned grave again. 
"Henshaw," she said, "I tmsh you would 
go to church this momiug I " 

"I would do almost anything for you, 
Josephine ; but really, you know, you 
oughtn't to ask that. I was there last 
Sunday; I can't go every Sunday. It's 
bad enough in England ; a man ought to 
have some relief on the Continent." 

" Well, welL I suppose I oughtn't to ask 
you," sighed his wife, — "especially as 
you 're going with us to-night." 
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"1*11 go to-night, with pleasure," said 
Mr. Erwin. He rose when his wife and 
LydiiV left the table, and opened the door 
for them with a certain courtesy he had ; it 
struck even Lydia's uneducated sense as 
something peculiarly sweet and fine, and it 
did not overawe her own simplicity, but 
seemed of kind with it. 

The bonnet, when put to proof, did not 
turn out to be all that it was vaunted. It 
looked a little odd, from the first ; and Mrs. 
Erwin, when she was herself dressed, ended 
by taking it off, and putting on Ly dia the hat 
previously condemned. "You're divine in 
that," she said. " And after all, you are a 
traveller, and I can say that some of your 
things were spoiled coming over, — ^people 
always get things ruined in a sea voyage, 
— and they 'U think it was your bonnet. ** 

"I kept my things very nicely, aunt 
Josephine," said Lydia conscientiously. "I 
don't believe anything was hurt." 

" Oh, well, you can't tell till you Ve un- 
packed ; and we 're not responsible for what 
people happen to think, you know. Wait !" 
her aunt suddenly cried. She pulled open 
a drawer, and snatched two ribbons from it, 
which she pinned to the sides of Lydia's hat, 
and tied in a bow under her chin ; she caught 
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out a lace veil, and drew that over the front 
of the hat, and let it hang in a loose knot 
behind. "Now," she said, pushing her up 
to a mirror, that she might see, "it's a 
bonnet ; and I needn't say anything !" 

They went in Mrs. Erwin's gondola to the 
palace in which the English service was held, 
and Lydia was silent, as she looked shyly, 
almost fearfully, round on the visionary 
splendours of Venice. 

Mrs. Erwin did not like to be still. ' 'What 
are you thinking of, Lydia ?" she asked. 

" Oh I I suppose I was thinking that the 
leaves were beginning to turn in the sugar 
orchard," answered Lydia faithfully. "I 
was thinking how still the sun would be in 
the pastures, there, this morning. I suppose 
the stillness here put me in mind of it. One 
of these bells has the same tone as our bell 
at home." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Erwin. "Everybody 
finds a familiar bell in Venice. There are 
enough of them, goodness knows. I don't 
see why you call it still, with all this clash- 
ing and banging. I suppose this seems very 
odd to you, Lydia," she continued, indi- 
cating the general Venetian effect. "It's 
an old story to me, though. The great 
beauty of Venice is that you get more for 
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your money here than you can anywhere else 
in the world. There isn't much society, 
however, and you mustn't expect to be very 

gay." 

" I have never been gay," said Lydia. 

" Well, that 's no reason you shouldn't 
be," returned her aunt. ''If you were in 
Florence, or Borne, or even Naples, you 
could have a good time. There ! I 'm glad 
your uncle didn't hear me say that I" 

"What?" asked Lydia. 

" Gk>od time ; that 's an Americamsm." 

"Is it?" 

" Yes. He 's perfectly delighted when he 
catches me in one. I txy to break myself of 
them, but I don't always know them myself. 
Sometimes I feel almost like never talking 
at all. But you can't do that, you know." 

" No," assented Lydia. 

" And you have to talk Americanisms if 
you're an American. You mustn't think 
your unde isn't obliging, Lydia. He is. 
I oughtn't to have asked him to go to church, 
— ^it bores him so much. I used to feel 
terribly about it once, when we were first 
married. But things have changed very 
much of late years, especially with all this 
scientific talk. In England it's quite dif- 
ferent from what it used to be. Some of the 
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best people in society are sceptics now, and 
that makes it quite another thing." Lydia 
looked grave, but she said nothing, and her 
aunt added, "I wouldn't have asked him, 
but I had a little headache, myself." 

"Aunt Josephine," said Lydia, "I*m 
afraid you 're doing too much for me. Why 
didn't you let me come alone 7" 

*' CJome alone? To church I" Mrs. Erwin 
addressed her in a sort of whispered shriek. 
" It would have been perfectly scandalous." 

"To go to church alone?" demanded 
Lydia, astounded. 

' ' Yes. A young girl mustn't go anywhere 
alone." 

"Why?" 

"Ill explain to you, sometime, Lydia; 
or rather, you 11 learn for yourself. In 
Italy it '■ very different from what it is in 
America." Mrs. Erwin suddenly started up 
and bowed with great impressiveness, as a 
gondola swept towards them. The gondo- 
liers wore shirts of blue silk, and long crimson 
sashes. On the cushions of the boat, beside 
a hideous little man who was sucking the 
top of an ivory-handled stick, reclined a 
beautiful woman, pale, with purplish rings 
round the large black eyes with which, 
faintly smiling, she acknowledged Mrs. 
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Erwin's salutation, and then stared at 
Lydia. 

** Oh, you may look, and you may look, 
and you may look !" cried Mrs. Erwin, 
under her breath. * * You Ve met more than 
your match at last ! The Countess Tatocka," 
she explained to Lydia. ''That was her 
palace we passed just now, — the one with 
the iron balconies. Did you notice the gen- 
tleman with her ? She always takes to those 
monsters. He's a Neapolitan painter, and 
ever so talented,— clever, that is. He's 
dead in love with her, they say." 

** Are they engaged ? " asked Lydia. 

" Engaged 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Erwin, with 
her shriek in dumb show. " Why, child, 
she 's married ! " 

"To him^" demanded the girl, with a 
recoil. 

"No! To her husband." 

' ' To her husband ? " gasped Lydia. "And 
she"— 

"Why, she isn't quite well seen, even in 
Venice, " Mrs. Erwin explained. " But she 's 
rich, and her conversazioni are perfectly 
brilliant. She's very artistic, and she writes 
poetry, — ^Polish poetry. I toish she could 
hear you sing, Lydia I I know she'll be 
frantic to see you again. But I don't see 
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how it 's to be managed ; her house isn'-t one 
you can take a young girl to. And / can't 
ask her : your uncle detests her." 

"Bo you go to her house?" Lydia in- 
quired stiffly. 

" Why, as a foreigner, / can go. Of 
course, Lydia, you can't be as particular 
about everything on the Ck>ntinent as you 
are at home." 

The former oratory of the Palazzo Grinzelli, 
which served as the English chapel, was 
filled with travellers of both the English- 
speaking nationalities, as distinguishable 
by their dress as by their faces. Lydia's 
aunt affected the English style, but some 
instinctive elegance betrayed her, and every 
Englishwoman there knew and hated her for 
an American, though she was a precisian in 
her liturgy, instant in all the responses and 
genuflexions. She found opportunity in the 
course of the lesson to make Lydia notice 
every one, and she gave a telegrammic 
biography of each person she knew, with a 
criticism of the costume of all the strangers, 
managing so skilfully that by the time the 
sermon began she was able to yield the text 
a statuesquely close attention, and might 
have been carved in marble where she sat as 
a realistic conception of Worship. 
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The sermon came to an end ; the ritual 
proceeded; the hymn, with the hemming 
and hawing of respectable inability, began, 
and Lydia lifted her voice with the rest 
Few of the people were in their own church ; 
some turned and stared at her ; the bonnets 
and the back hair of those who did not 
look were intent upon her; the long red 
neck of one elderly Englishman, restrained 
by decorum from turning his head toward 
her, perspired with curiosity. Mrs. Erwin 
fidgeted, and dropped her eyes from the 
glances which fell to her for explanation of 
Lydia, and hurried away with her as soon 
as the services ended. In the hall on the 
water-floor of the palace, where they were 
kept waiting for their gondola a while, she 
seemed to shrink even from the small, surly 
greetings with which people whose thoughto 
are on higher things permit themselves to 
recognise fellow-beings of their acquaintance 
in coming out of church. But an old lady, 
who supported herself with a cane, pushed 
through the crowd to where they stood aloof, 
and, without speaking to Mrs. Erwin, put 
out her hand to Lydia ; she had a strong, 
undaunted, plain face, in which was ex- 
pressed the habit of doing what she liked. 
"My dear," she said, "how wonderfully 
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you sing ! Where did you get that heavenly 
voice? You are an American? I see that 
by your beauty. You are Mrs. Erwin's 
niece, I suppose, whom she expected. Will 
you come and sing to me ? You must bring 
her, Mrs. Erwin." 

She hobbled away without waiting for an 
answer, and Lydia and her aunt got into 
their gondola. " Oh ! How glad I am 1 " 
cried Mrs. Erwin, in a joyful flutter. * * She *s 
the very tip-top of the English here ; she 
has a whole palace, and you meet the 
very best people at her house. I was afraid 
when you were singing, Lydia, that they 
would think your voice was too good to be 
good form, — that 's an expression you must 
get ; it means everything, — it sounded al- 
most professional I wanted to nudge you 
to sing a little lower, or different, or some- 
thing ; but I couldn't, everybody was looking 
so. No matter. It 's all right now. If she 
liked it, nobody else will dare to breathe. 
You can see that she has taken a fancy to 
you ; she'll make a great pet of you." 

" Who is she ? " asked Lydia, bluntly. 

"Lady Fenleigh. Such a character, — so 
eccentric ! But really, I suppose, very hard 
to live with. It must have been qmt© a 
release for poor Sir Fenleigh Fenleigh.'^ 
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"She didn't seem in mourning," said 
Lydia. *' Has he been dead long ?'' 

" Why, he isn't dead at all I He is what 
you call a grass-widower. The best soul 
in the world, everybody says, and very, 
very fond of her ; but she couldn't stand it ; 
he was too good, don't you understand? 
They've lived apart a great many years. 
She's lived a great deal in Asia Minor, — 
somewhere. She likes Venice ; but of course 
there's no telling how long she may stay. 
She has another house in Florence, all ready 
to go and be lived in at a day's notice. I 
wish I had presented you 1 It did go 
through my head ; but it didn't seem as if I 
could get the Blood out. It m a fearful name, 
Lydia ; I always felt it so when I was a girl, 
and I was so glad to marry out of it ; and it 
sounds so terribly American. I think you 
must take your mother's name, my dear. 
Latham is rather flattish, but it's worlds 
better than Blood." 

" I am not ashamed of my father's name," 
said Lydia. 

" But you 11 have to change it some day, 
at any rate, — when you get married." 

Lydia turned away. "I will be called 
Blood till then. If Lady Fenleigh "— 

"Yes, my dear," promptly interrupted 
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her aunt, " I know that sort of independ- 
ence. I used to have whole Declarations of 
it. But youll get over that, in Europe. 
There was a time — ^judt after the war — when 
the English quite liked our sticking up for 
ourselves ; but that 's past now. They like 
us to be outlandish, but they don't like us 
to be independent. How did you like the 
sermon ? Didn't you think we had a nicely- 
dressed congregation ?" 

"I thought the sermon was very short," 
answered Lydia. 

*' Well, that 's the English way, and I like 
it. If you get in all the service, you mtist 
make the sermon short." 

Lydia did not say anything for a little 
while. Then she asked, " Is the service the 
same at the evening meeting ?" 

"Evening meeting? "repeated Mrs. Erwin. 

"Yes, — the church to-night." 

" Why, child, there isn't any church to- 
night I What are you talking about ?" 

** Didn't uncle — didn't Mr. Erwin say he 
would go with us to-night ?" 

Mrs. Erwin seemed about to laugh, and 
then she looked embarrassed. "Why, 
Lydia," she cried at last, " he didn't mean 
church ; he meant— opera !" 

" Opera I Sunday night ! Aunt Jose- 
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phine, do you go to the theatre on Sabbath 
evening ?" 

There was something appalling in the 
girl's stem voice. Mrs. Erwin gathered 
herself tremulously together for defence. 
" Why, of course, Lydia, I don't approve of 
it, though I never was Orthodox. Your 
uncle likes to go ; and if everybody 's there 
that you want to see, and they will give the 
best operas Sunday night, what are you to 
do?" 

Lydia said nothing, but a hard look came 
into her face, and she shut her lips tight. 

" Now you see, Lydia," resumed her aunt, 
with an air of deductive reasoning from the 
premises, ** the advantage of having a bonnet 
on, even if it 's only a make-believe. I don't 
believe a soul knew it. All those Americans 
had hats. You were the only American girl 
there with a bonnet. I 'm sure that it had 
more than half to do with Lady Fenleigh's 
speaking to you. It showed that you had 
been well brought up." 

'* But I never wore a bonnet to church at 
home," said Lydia. 

" That has nothing to do with it, if they 
thought you did. And, Lydia," she con- 
tinued, ''I was thinking while you were 
singing there that I wouldn't say anything 
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at once about your coming over to cultivate 
your voice. That *8 got to be such an Ameri- 
can thing, now. I *11 let it out little by little, 
— and after Lady Fenleigh's quite taken 
you under her wing. Perhaps we may go 
to Milan with you, or to Naples, — ^there 's a 
conservatory there, too; and we can pull 
up stakes as easily as not. Well !" said 
Mrs. Erwin, interrupting herself, " I 'm glad 
Henshaw wasn't by to hear that speech. 
He'd have had it down among his Ameri 
canisms instantly. I don't know whether 
it is an Americanism ; but he puts down all 
the outlandish sayings he gets hold of to 
Americans ; he has no end of English slang 
in his book. Everything has opened heauti- 
faUyy Lydia, and I intend you shall have 
the best time I" She looked fondly at her 
brother's child. * * You * ve no idea how much 
you remind me of your poor father. You 
have his looks exactly. I always thought 
he would come out to Europe before he died. 
We used to be so proud of his looks at home ! 
I can remember that, though I was the 
youngest, and he was ten years older than I. 
But I always did worship beauty. A per- 
fect Greek, Mr. Eose-Black calls me : you 11 
see him ; he 's an English painter staying 
here ; he comes a gre(U deal " 
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"Mrs. Erwin, Mrs. Erwin !" called a 
lady's voice from a gondola behind them. 
The accent was perfectly English, but the 
voice entirely Italian. "Where are you 
running to?" 

"Why, Miss Landini 1" retorted Mrs. 
Erwin, looking back over her shoulder. "Is 
that you? Where in the world are you 
going?" 

" Oh, I Ve been to pay a visit to my old 
English teacher. He 's awfully ill with rheu- 
matism ; but awfully 1 He can't turn in bed." 

* * Why, poor man I This is my niece whom 
I told you I was expecting ! Arrived last 
night I We Ve been to church 1 " Mrs. Erwin 
exclaimed each of the facts. 

The Italian girl stretched her hand across 
the gunwales of the boats, which their re- 
spective gondoliers had brought skilfully 
side by side, and took Lydia's hand. " I 'm 
glad to see you, my dear. But my God, 
how beautiful you Americans are I But you 
don't look American, you know ; you look 
Spanish I I shall come a great deal to see 
you, and practise my English." 

" Come home with us now, Mien TATir^mi, 
and have lunch," said Mrs. Erwin. 

" No, my dear, I can't. My aunt will be 
raising the devil if I 'm not there to drink 
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coffee with her ; and I Ve been a great while 
away now. Till to-morrow !" Miss Lan- 
dini's gondolier pushed his boat away, and 
rowed it up a narrow canal on the right. 

"I suppose," Mrs. Erwin explained, ''that 
she's really her mother, — everybody says 
so ; but she always calls her aunt. Dear 
knows who her father was. But she's a 
very bright girl, Lydia, and you 11 like her. 
Don't you think she speaks English wonder- 
fully for a person who 's never been out of 
Venice?" 

"Why does she swear?" asked Lydia, 
stonily, 

** Swear? Oh, I know what you mean. 
That 's the funniest thing about Miss Lan- 
dini. Your uncle says it 's a shame to cor- 
rect her ; but I do, whenever I think of it. 
Why, you know, such words as God and devil 
don't sound at all wicked in Italian, and 
ladies use them quite commonly. She under- 
stands that it isn't good form to do so in 
EngHsh, but when she gets excited she for- 
gets. Well, you can't say but what sTie was 
impressed, Lydia ! " 

After lunch, various people came to call 
upon Mrs. Erwin. Several of them were 
Italians who were learning English, and 
they seemed to think it inoffensive to say 
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that they were glad of the opportunity to 
practise the language with Lydia. They 
talked local gossip with her aunt, and they 
spoke of an approaching visit to Venice 
from the king; it seemed to Lydia that 
the king's character was not good. 

Mr. Bose-BUtck, the English artist, came. 
He gave himself the effect of being in Mrs. 
Erwin's confidence, apparently without her 
authority, and he bestowed a share of this 
intimacy upon Lydia. He had the manner 
of a man who had been taken up by people 
above him, and the impudence of a talent 
which had not justified the expectations 
formed of it. He softly reproached Mrs. 
Erwin for running away after service before 
he could speak to her, and told her how 
much everybody had been enchanted by her 
niece's singing. *' At least, they said it was 
your niece.** 

<< Oh, yes, Mr. Rose-Black, let me intro- 
duce you to Miss** — Lydia looked hard, 
even to threatening, at her aunt, and Mrs. 
Erwin added, " Blood.** 

" I beg your pardon,** said Mr. Bose-BUtck, 
with his picked-up politeness, " I didn't get 
the name.** 

"Blood,** said Mrs. Erwin, more dis- 
tinctly. 
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" A5h I" said Mr. Rose-Black, in a cast-off 
accent of jaded indifferentism, just touched 
with displeasure. " Yes," he added, dream- 
ily, to Lydia, ''it was divine, you know. 
You might say it needed training; but it 
had the naive sweetness we associate with 
your countrywomen. They're greatly ad- 
mired in England now, you know, for their 
beauty. Oh, I assure you, it's quite the 
thing to admire American ladies. I want to 
arrange a little lunch at my studio for Mrs. 
Erwin and yourself ; and I want you to abet 
me in it. Miss Blood." Lydia stared at him, 
but he was not troubled. " I 'm going to 
ask to sketch you. Really, you know, there 's 
a poise — something bird-like — a sort of re- 
pose in movement" — He sat in a comer 
of the sofa, with his head fallen back, and 
abandoned to an absent enjoyment of Lydia's 
pictorial capabilities. He was very red ; his 
full beard, which started as straw colour, 
changed to red when it got a little way from 
his face. He wore a suit of rough blue, the 
coat buttoned tightly about him, and he 
pulled a glove through his hand as he talked. 
He was scarcely roused from his reverie by 
the entrance of an Italian officer, with his 
hussar jacket hanging upon one shoulder, 
and his sword caught up in his left hand. 
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He ran swiftly to Mrs. Erwin, and took her 
hand. 

'* Ah, my compliments ! I come practise 
my English with you a little. Is it well 
said, a little, or do you say a small ?" 

"A little, cavaliere, " answered Mrs. Erwin, 
amiably. " But you must say a good deal, 
in this case." 

"Yes, yes, — good deal. For what ?" 

"Let me introduce you to my niece. 
Colonel Pazzelli," said Mrs. Erwin. 

** Ah I Too much honour, too much 
honour !" murmured the cavaliere. He 
brought his heels together with a click, and 
drooped towards Lydia till his head was on 
a level with his hips. Recovering himself, 
he caught up his eye-glasses, and bent them 
on Lydia. "Very please, very honoured, 
much " — He stopped, and looked confused, 
and Lydia turned pale and red. 

"Now, won't you play that pretty bar- 
carole you played the other night at Lady 
Fenleigh*s?" entreated Mrs. Erwin. 

Colonel Pazzelli wrenched himself from 
the fascination of Lydia's presence, and 
lavished upon Mrs. Erwin the hoarded 
English of a week. " Yes, yes ; very nice; 
very good. With much pleasure. I thank 
you. Yes, I play." He was one of those 
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natives who in all the great Italian cities 
haunt English-speaking societies ; they try 
to drink tea without grimacing, and sing 
for the ladies of our race, who innocently 
pet them, finding them so very like other 
women in their lady-like sweetness and soft- 
ness ; it is said they boast among their own 
countrymen of their triumphs. The cava- 
liere unbuckled his sword, and laying it 
across a chair sat down at the piano. He 
played not one but many barcaroles, and 
seemed loath to leave the instrument. 

** Now, Lydia," said Mrs. Erwin, fondly, 
** won't you sing us something ?" 

" Do !" called Mr. Rose-Black from the 
sofa, with the intonation of a spoiled first- 
cousin, or half-brother. 

"I don't feel like singing to-day," an- 
swered Lydia, immoveably. Mrs. Erwin 
was about to urge her further, but other 
people came in, — some Jewish ladies, and 
then a Russian, whom Lydia took at first 
for an American. They all came and went, 
but Mr. Eose-Black remained in his comer 
of the sofa, and never took his eyes from 
Lydia's face. At last he went, and then 
Mr. Erwin looked in. 

"Is that beast gone?" he asked. "I 
shall be obliged to show him the door, yet. 
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Josephine. You ought to snub him. He 's 
worse than his pictures. Well, you Ve had 
a whole raft of folks to-day, — as your 
countrymen say." 

" Yes, thank Heaven," cried Mrs. Erwin, 
*' and they 're all gone. I don't want Lydia 
to think that I let everybody come to see 
me on Sunday. Thursday is my day, Lydia, 
but a few privileged friends understand that 
they can drop in Sunday afternoon." She 
gave Lydia a sketch of the life and character 
of each of these friends. ** And now I must 
tell you that your manner is very good, 
Lydia. That reserved way of yours is quite 
the thing for a yoimg girl in Europe : I 
suppose it 's a gift ; I never could get it> 
even when I vjos a girl. But you mustn't 
riiow any Jiauteur, even when you dislike 
people, and you refused to sing with rcUher 
too much aplomb. I don't suppose it was 
noticed, though, — ^those ladies coming in at 
the same time. Really, I thought Mr. Rose- 
Black and Colonel Pazzelli were trying to 
outstare each other I It was certainly amus- 
ing. I never saw such an evident case, 
Lydia ! The poor cavaliere looked as if he 
had seen you somewhere before in a dream, 
and was struggling to make it all out." 

Lydia remained impassive. Presently she 
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said she would go to her room, and write 
home before dinner. When die went out 
Mrs. Erwin fetched a deep sigh, and threw 
herself upon her husband's sympathy. 

" She 's terribly unresponsive," she began. 
** I supposed she 'd be in raptures with the 
place, at least, but you wouldn't know there 
was anything, at all remarkable in Venice 
from anything she's said. We have met 
ever so many interesting people to-day,— the 
Countess Tatocka, and Lady Fenleigh, and 
Miss Landini, and everybody, but I don't 
really think she 's said a word about a soul. 
She 's too queer for anything." 

''I dare say she hasn't the experience 
to be astonished from," suggested Mr. Er- 
win easily. "She's here as if she'd been 
dropped down from her village." 

"Yes, that's true," considered his wife. 
" But it 's hard, with Lydia's air and style 
and self-possession, to realise that she ia 
merely a village girL" 

" She may be much more impressed than 
she chooses to show," Mr. Erwin continued. 
"I remember a very curious essay by a 
"French writer about your countrymen : he 
contended that they were characterised by a 
savage stoicism through their contact with 
the Indians." 
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'* Nonsense, Henshaw I There hasn't been 
an Indian linear South Bradfield for two 
hundred years*. And besides that, am / 
stoical?" 

" I 'm bound to say," replied her husband, 
'' that so far as you go, you 're a' complete 
refutation of the theory." 

*'I hate to see a young girl so close," 
fretted Mrs. Erwin. **But, perhaps," she 
added, more cheerfully, ** she 11 be the easier 
managed, being so passive. She doesn't 
seem at all wilful, — that 's one comfort." 

She went to Lydia's room just before din- 
ner, and found tiie girl with her head fallen 
on her arms upon the table, where she had 
been writing. She looked up, and faced her 
aunt with swollen eyes. 

"Why, poor thing 1" cried Mrs. Erwin. 
"What is it, dear? What is it, Lydia?" 
she asked, tenderly, and she pulled Lydia's 
face down upon her neck. 

" Oh, nothing," said Lydia. " I suppose 
I was a little homesick ; writing home made 
me." 

She somewhat coldly suffered Mrs. Erwin 
to kiss her and smooth her hair, while she 
began to talk with her of her grandfather 
and her aimt at home. " But this is going 
to be home to you now," said Mrs. Erwin, 
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" and I 'm not going to let you be sick for 
any other. I want you to treat me just like 
a mother, or an older sister. Perhaps I 
shan't be the wisest mother to you in the 
world, but I mean to be one of the best. 
Come, now, bathe your eyes, my dear, and 
let *s go to dinner. I don't like to keep your 
uncle waiting." She did not go at once, 
but showed Lydia the appointments of the 
room, and lightly indicated what she had 
caused to be done, and what she had done 
with her own hands, to make the place pretty 
for her. * * And now shall I take your letter, 
and have your imcle post it this evening?" 
She picked up the letter from the table. 
** Hadn't you any wax to seal it ? You know 
they don't generally mucilage their envelopes 
in Europe." 

Lydia blushed. " I left it open for you to 
read. I thought you ought to know what I 
wrote." 

Mrs. Erwin dropped her hands in front of 
her, with the open letter stretched between 
them, and looked at her niece in rapture. 
" Lydia," she cried, ** one would suppose 
you had lived all your days in Europe ! 
Showing me your letter, this way, — ^why, 
it 's quite like a Continental girl." 

" I thought it was no more than right you 
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should see what I was writmg home," said 
Lydia, nnresponsively. 

"Well, no matter, even if it was right," 
replied Mrs. Erwin. " It comes to the same 
thing. And now, as you Ve been quite a 
European daughter, I 'm going to be a real 
American mother." She took up the wax, 
and sealed Lydia's letter without looking 
into it. " There !" she said, triumphantly. 

She was very good to Lydia all through 
dinner, and made her talk of the simple life 
at home, and the village characters whom 
she remembered from her last summer's visit. 
That amused Mr. Erwin, who several times, 
when his wife was turning the talk upon 
Lydia's voyage over, intervened with some 
new question about the life of the queer little 
Yankee hill-town. He said she must tell 
Lady Fenleigh about it,~8he was fond of 
picking up those curios ; it would make any 
one's social fortune who could explain such 
a place intelligibly in London ; when they 
got to having typical villages of the different 
civilisations at the international expositions, 
— as no doubt they would,'Somebody must 
really send South Bradfield over. He pleased 
himself vastly with this fancy, till Mrs. 
Erwin, who had been eyeing Lydia critically 
from time to time, as if making note of her 
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features and complexion, said she had a 
white cloak, and that in Venice, where one 
need not dress a great deal for the opera, 
Lydia could wear it that night. 

Lydia looked up in astonishment, but she 
sat passive during her aunt's discussion of 
her plans. When they rose from table, she 
said, at her stiffest and coldest, '' Aunt Jose- 
phine, I want you to excuse me from going 
with you to-night. I don't feel like going." 

"Not feel like going!" exclaimed her 
aunt in dismay. ''Why, your uncle has 
taken a box !" 

Lydia opposed nothing to this argument. 
She only said, " I would rather not go." 

Oh, but you wiU, dear," coaxed her aunt. 
" You would enjoy it so much." 

" I thought you understood from what I 
said to-day," replied Lydia, "that I could 
not go." 

"Why, no, I didn't! I knew you ob- 
jected ; but if I thought it was proper for 
you to go " — 

" I should not go at home," said Lydia, 
in the same immoveable fashion. 

"Of course not. Every place has its 
customs, and in Venice it has always been 
the custom to go to the opera on Sunday 
night." This fact had no visible weight 
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with Lydia, and after a pause her aunt 
added, " Didn't Paul himself say to do in 
Rome as the Romans do ?" 

"No, aunt Josephine," cried Lydia, in- 
dignantly, " he did not /" 

Mrs. Erwin turned to her husband with 
a face of appeal, and he answered, " Really, 
my dear, I think you 're mistaken. I always 
had the impression that the saying was — 
an Americanism of some sort. " 

" But it doesn't matter," interposed Lydia 
decisively. " I couldn't go, if I didn't think 
it was right, whoever said it." 

" Oh, well," began Mrs. Erwin, " if you 
wouldn't mind what Paul said " — She sud- 
denly checked herself, and after a little 
silence she resumed, kindly, "I won't try 
to force you, Lydia. I didn't realise what 
a very short time it is since you left home, 
and how you still have all those ideas. I 
wouldn't distress you about them for the 
world, my dear. I want you to feel at 
home with me, and 111 make it as like 
home for you as I can in everything. Hen- 
shaw, I think you must go alone, this even- 
ing. I will stay with Lydia." 

*' Oh, no, no ! I couldn't let you ; I can't 
let you ! I shall not know what to do if I 
keep you at home. Oh, don't leave it that 
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way, please ! I shall feel so badly about 
it"— 

" Why, we can both stay," suggested Mr. 
Erwin, kindly. 

Lydia's lips trembled and her eyes glis- 
tened, and Mrs. Erwin said, '*I'll go with 
you, Henshaw. I'll be ready in half an 
hour. I won't dress much." She added 
this as if not to dress a great deal at the 
ox>era Sunday night might somehow be 
accepted as an observance of the Sabbath. 
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XXIV 

THE next morning Veronica brought 
Lydia a little scrawl from her aunt, 
bidding the girl come and breakfast with 
her in her room at nine. 

** Well, my dear," her aunt called to her 
from her pillow, when she appeared, ** you 
find me flat enough, this morning. If there 
was anything wrong about going to the opera 
last night, I was properly punished for it. 
Such wretched stuff as / never heard ! And 
instead of the new ballet that they promised, 
they gave an old thing that I had seen till I 
was sick of it. You didn't miss much, I can 
tell you. How fresh and bright you do look, 
Lydia I " she sighed. " Did you sleep well ? 
Were you lonesome while we were gone? 
Veronica says you were reading the whole 
evening. Are you fond of reading ?" 

" I don't think I am, very," said Lydia. 
" It was a book that I began on the ship. 
It's a novel." She hesitated. "I wasn't 
reading it ; I was just looking at it. " 
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'* What a queer child yoa are ! I suppose 
you were dying to read it, and wouldn't be- 
cause it was Sunday. Well !" Mrs. Erwin 
put her hand under her pillow, and pulled 
out a gossamer handkerchief, with which she 
delicately touched her complexion here and 
there, and repaired with an instinctive re- 
arrangement of powder the envious ravages 
of a slight rash about her nose. " I respect 
your high principles beyond anything, Lydia, 
and if they can only be turned in the right 
direction they will never be any disadvan- 
tage to you." Veronica came in with the 
breakfast on a tray, and Mrs. Erwin added, 
** Now, pull up that little table, and bring 
your chair, my dear, and let us take it easy. 
I like to talk while I 'm breakfasting. Will 
you pour out my chocolate ? That 's it, in 
the ugly little pot with the wooden handle ; 
the copper one *s for you, with coflfee in it. 
I never could get that repose which seems 
to come perfectly natural to you. I was 
always inclined to be a little rowdy, my 
dear, and I Ve had to fight hard against it, 
without any help from either of my husbands ; 
men like it ; they think it 's funny. When I 
was first married, I was very young, and so 
was he ; it was a real love match ; and my 
husband was very well off, and when I be- 
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gan to be delicate, nothing would do but he 
must come to Europe with me. How little 
I ever expected to outlive him I" 

" You don't look very sick now," began 
Lydia. 

"HI," said her aunt. ** You must say HI. 
Sick is an Americanism." 

" It *s in the Bible," said Lydia, gravely. 

" Oh, there are a great many words in the 
Bible you can't use," returned her aunt. 
** No, I don't look ill now, and I *m worlds 
better. But I couldn't live a year in any 
other climate, I suppose. You seem to take 
after your mother's side. Well, as I was 
saying, the European ways didn't come 
natural to me, at all. I used to have a great 
deal of gaiety when I was a girl, and I liked 
beaux and attentions ; and I had very free 
ways. I couldn't get their stiffiiess here for 
years and years, and all through my widow- 
hood it was one wretched failure with me. 
Do what I would, I was always violating 
the most essential rules, and the worst of it 
was that it only seemed to make me the 
more popular. I do believe it was nothing 
but my rowdiness that attracted Mr. Erwin ; 
but I determined when I had got an English- 
man I would make one bold strike for the 
proprieties, and have them, or die in the 
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attempt. I deter^iined that no English- 
woman I ever saw should outdo me in strict 
conformity to aU the usages of European 
society. So I cut myself o£f from all the 
Americans, and went with nobody but the 
English." 

« Do you like them better ?" asked Lydia, 
with the blunt, child-like directness that 
had already more than once startled her 
aunt. 

*'Like them! I detest them I If Mr. 
Erwin were a real Englishman, I think I 
should go crazy ; but he 's been so little 
in his own country — all his life in India, 
nearly, and the rest on the Continent, — ^that 
he 's quite human ; and no American husband 
was ever more patient and indulgent; and 
tluU *8 saying a good deal. He would be 
glad to have nothing but Americans around ; 
he has an enthusiasm for them, — or for what 
he supposes they are. Like the English ! 
You ought to have heard them during our 
war ; it would have made your blood boil I 
And then how they came crawling round 
after it was all over, and trying to pet us 
up! Ugh!" 

** If you feel so about them," said Lydia, 
as before, "why do you want to go with 
them so much?*' 
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"My dear," cried hjer aunt, "to becU 
them with their ovon weapons on their own 
ground, — to show them that an American 
can be more European than any of them, 
if she chooses ! And now you Ve come 
here with looks and temperament and 
everything just to my hand. You *re more 
beautiful than any English girl ever dreamt 
of being; you're very distinguished-look- 
ing ; your voice is perfectly divine ; and 
you 're colder than an iceberg. Oh, if I only 
had one winter with you in Some, I think I 
should die in peace !*' Mrs. Erwin paused, 
and drank her chocolate, which she had been 
letting cool in the eagerness of her discourse. 
"But, never mind," she continued, "we 
will do the best we can here. I Ve seen 
English girls going out two or three together, 
without protection, in Some and Florence ; 
but I mean that you shall be quite Italian in 
that respect. The Italians never go out 
without a chaperone of some sort, and you 
must never be seen without me, or your 
uncle, or Veronica. Now 1 11 tell you how 
you must do at parties, and so on. You 
must be very retiring ; you 're that, anyway ; 
but you must always keep close to me. It 
doesn't do for young people to talk much 
together in society ; it makes scandal about 
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a girl. If you dance, you must always hurry 
back to me. Dear me !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Erwin, " I remember how, when I was a 
girl, I used to hang on to the young men's 
arms, and promenade with them after a 
dance, and go out to supper with them, and 
flirt on the stairs, — such times ! But that 
wouldn't do here, Lydia. It would ruin a 
girl's reputation ; she could hardly walk arm 
in arm with a young man if she was engaged 
to him." Lydia blushed darkly red, and 
then turned paler than usual, while her aunt 
went on. " You might do it, perhaps, and 
have it set down to American eccentricity or 
under-breeding, but I 'm not going to have 
that. I intend you to be just as dull and 
diffident in society as if you were an Italian, 
and nuyre than if you were English. Your 
voice, of course, is a difficulty. If you sing, 
that will make you conspicuous, in spite of 
everything. But I don't see why that can't 
be turned to advantage ; it 's no worse than 
your beauty. Yes, if you're so splendid- 
looking and so gifted, and at the same time 
as stupid as the rest, it 's so much clear gain. 
It will come easy for you to be shy with 
men, for I suppose you 've hardly ever talked 
with any, living up there in that out-of-the- 
way village ; and your manner is very good. 
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It*s reserved, and yet it isn't green. The 
way,** continued Mrs. Erwin, " to treat men 
in Europe is to behave as if they were guilty 
till they prove themselves innocent. All you 
have to do is to reverse all your American 
ideas. But here I am, lecturing you as if 
you had been just such a girl as I was, with 
half a dozen love affiiirs on her hands at once, 
and no end of gentlemen friends. Europe 
won't be hard for you, my dear, for you 
haven't got anything to unlearn. But 9ome 
girls that come over ! — ^it 's perfectly ridicu- 
lous, the trouble they get into, and the time 
they have getting things straight. They 
take it for granted that men in good society 
are gentlemen, — what we mean by gentle- 
men." 

Lydia had been letting her coffee stand, 
and had scarcely tasted the delicious French 
bread and the sweet Lombard butter of 
which her aunt ate so heartily. **Why, 
child," said Mrs. Erwin at last, " where is 
your appetite ? One would think you were 
the elderly invalid who had been up late. 
Did you find it too exciting to sit at home 
looking at a novel? What was it ? If it's 
a new story I should like to see it. But 
you didn't bring a novel from South Brad- 
field with you ?" 
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**No," said Lydia, with a husky reluc- 
tance. '' One of the — passengers gave it to 
me." 

*'Had you many passengers? But of 
course not. That was what made it so de- 
lightful when I came over that way. I was 
newly married then, and with spirits — oh 
dear me I — for anything. It was one adven- 
ture, the whole way; and we got so well 
acquainted, it was like one family. I sup- 
pose your grandfather put you in charge of 
some family. I know artists sometimes 
come out that way, and people for their 
health." 

" There was no family on our ship," said 
Lydia, ** My state-room had been fixed up 
for the captain's wife" — 

** Our captain's wife was along, too," in- 
terposed Mrs. Erwin. '* She was such a joke 
with us. She had been out to Venice on a 
voyage before, and used to be always talk- 
ing about the Du-caZ Palace. And did they 
really turn out of their state-room for you ?" 

** She was not along," said Lydia. 

* * Not along ? " repeated Mrs. Erwin, feebly. 
« Who — who were the other passengers ?" 

'* There were three gentlemen," answered 
Lydia. 

** Three gentlemen ? Three men ? Three 
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— And you— and " — Mrs. Erwin fell back 
upon her pillow, and remained gazing at 
Lydia, with a sort of remote bewildered 
pity, as at perdition, not indeed beyond 
compassion, but far beyond help. Lydia's 
colour had been coming and going, but now 
it settled to a clear white. Mrs. Erwin com- 
manded herself sufficiently to resume : "And 
there were— there were— no other ladies ? " 

"No." 

" And you were" — 

** I was the only woman on board," replied 
Lydia. She rose abruptly, striking the edge 
of the table in her movement, and setting its 
china and silver jarring. " Oh, I know what 
you mean, aunt Josephine, but two days ago 
I couldn't have dreamt it I From the time 
the ship sailed till I reached this wicked 
place, there wasn't a word said nor a look 
looked to make me think I wasn't just as 
right and safe there as if I had been in my 
own room at home. They were never any- 
thing but kind and good to me. They never 
let me think that they could be my enemies, 
or that I must suspect them and be on the 
watch against them. They were Americans ! 
I had to wait for one of your Europeans to 
teach me that, — for that officer who was 
here yesterday" — 
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" The cavaliere ? Why, where"— 

** He spoke to me in the can, when Mr. 
Erwin was asleep ! Had he any right to do 
so?" 

'* He would think he had, if he thought 
you were alone," said Mrs. Erwin, plain- 
tively. " I don't see how we could resent 
it. It was simply a mistake on his part. 
And now you see, Lydia" — 

** Oh, I see how my coming the way I have 
will seem to all these people !" cried Lydia, 
with passionate despair. " I know how it 
will seem to that married woman who lets a 
man be in love with her, and that old woman 
who can't live with her husband because he 's 
too good and kind, and that girl who swears 
and doesn't know who her father is, and 'that 
impudent painter, and that officer who thinks 
he has the right to insult women if he finds 
them alone ! I wonder the sea doesn't swal- 
low up a place where even Americans go to 
the theatre on the Sabbath !" 

" Lydia, Lydia ! It isn't so bad as it 
seems to you," pleaded her aunt, thrown 
upon the defensive by the girl's outburst. 
"There are ever so many good and nice 
people in Venice, and I know them, too, — 
Italians as well as foreigners. And even 
amongst those you saw, Miss Landini is one 
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of the kindest girls in the world, and she 
had just been to see her old teacher when 
we met her, — she half takes care of him ; 
and Lady Fenleigh's a perfect mother to 
the poor ; and I never was at the Gonntess 
Tatocka's except in the most distant way, 
at a ball where everybody went ; and is it 
better to let your uncle go to the opera alone, 
or to go with him ? You told me to go with 
him yourself; and they consider Sunday 
over, on the Continent, after morning ser- 
vice, anyway !" 

"Oh, it makes no diflFerence !** retorted 
Lydia, wildly. "I am going away. lam 
going home. I have money enough to get 
to Trieste, and the ship is there, and Captain 
Jenness will take me back with him. Oh!'* 
she moaned. " He has been in Europe, too, 
and I suppose he 's like the rest of you ; and 
he thought because I was alone and helpless 
he had the right to — Oh, I see it, I see now 
that he never meant anything, and — Oh, 
oh, oh ! " She fell on her knees beside the 
bed, as if crushed to them by the cruel doubt 
that suddenly overwhelmed her, and flung 
out her arms on Mrs. Erwin's coverlet — ^it 
was of Venetian lace sewed upon silk, a 
choice bit from the palace of one of the ducal 
families — and buried her face in it. 
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Her aunt rose from her pillow, and looked 
in wonder and trouble at the beautiful fallen 
head, and the fair young figure shaken with 
sobs. **He — who— what are you talking 
about, Lydia ? Whom do you mean ? Did 
Captain Jenness" — 

** No, no 1" wailed the girl, " the one that 
gave me the book." 

" The one that gave you the book ? The 
book you were looking at last night ?" 

"Yes," sobbed Lydia, with her voice 
muffled in the coverlet. 

Mrs. Erwin lay down again with signifi- 
cant deliberation. Her face was still fuU of 
trouble, but of bewilderment no longer. In 
moments of great distress the female mind 
is apt to lay hold of some minor anxiety for 
its distraction, and to find a certain relief in 
it. "Lydia," said her aunt in a broken 
voice, "I wish you wouldn't cry in the 
coverlet : it doesn't hurt the lace, but it 
stains the silk." Lydia swept her handker- 
chief under her face, but did not lift it. Her 
aunt accepted the compromise. * < How came 
he to give you the book ?" 

"Oh, I don't know. I can't tell. I thought 
it was because — because — It was almost at 
the very beginning. And after that he 
walked up and down with me every night. 
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nearly ; and he tried to be with me all he 
could ; and he was always saying things to 
make me think — Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear ! 
And he tried to make me care for him ! Oh, 
it was cruel, cruel I" 

" You mean that he made love to you ?" 
asked her aunt. 

"Yes — no— I don't know. He tried to 
make me care for him, and to make me think 
he cared for me.'' 

''Did he say he cared for you ? Did he" — 

"No I" 

Mrs. Erwin mused a while before she said, 
•* Yes, it was cruel indeed, poor child, and 
it was cowardly, too." 

" Cowardly ?" Lydia lifted her face, and 
flashed a glance of tearful fire at her aunt. 
" He is the bravest man in the world ! And 
the most generous and high-minded ! He 
jumped into the sea after that wicked Mr. 
Hicks, and saved his life, when he disliked 
him worse than anything !" 

" WJu) waa Mr. Hicks ?" 

" He was the one that stopped at Messina. 
He was the one that got some brandy at 
Gibraltar, and behaved so dreadfully, and 
wanted to fight him." 

"Whom?" 

" This one. The one who gave me the 
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book. And don't you see that his being so 
good makes it all the worse ? Yes ; and 
he pretended to be glad when I told him I 
thought he was good, — he got me to say it ! " 
She had her face down again in her hand- 
kerchief. ' ' And I suppose you think it was 
horrible, too, for me to take his arm, and 
talk and walk with him whenever he asked 
mel" 

** No, not for you, Lydia," said her aunt 
gently. " And don't you think now," she 
asked after a pause, "that he cared for 
you?" 

**0h, I did think so,— I did believe it; 
but now, note"— 

**Now, what?" 

"Now, I'm afraid that may be he was 
only playing with me, and putting me off ; 
and pretending that he had something to tell 
me when he got to Venice, and he never 
meant anything by anything." 

" Is he coming to" — her aunt began, but 
Lydia broke vehemently out again. 

** If he had cared for me, why couldn't he 
have told me so at once, and not had me 
wait till he got to Venice ? He knew I" — 

"There are two ways of explaining it," 
said Mrs. Erwin. " He may have been in 
earnest, Lydia, and felt that he had no right 
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to be more explicit till you were in the care 
of yoar friends. That wonld be the Ehiro- 
pean way which you consider so bad," said 
Mrs. Erwin. ''Under the circumstances, 
it was impossible for him to keep any dis- 
tance, and all he could do was to postpone 
his declaration till there could be something 
like good form about it. Yes, it might have 
been that. " She was silent, but the troubled 
look did not leave her face. ** I am sorry 
for you, Lydia," she resumed, ** but I don't 
know that I wish he was in earnest." Lydia 
looked up at her in dismay. '' It might be 
far less embarrassing the other way, however 
painful. He may not be at all a suitable 
person." The tears stood in Lydia's eyes, 
and all her face expressed a puzzled sus- 
pense. '* Where was he from ?" asked Mrs. 
Erwin, finally ; till then she had been more 
interested in the lover than the man. 

"Boston," mechanically answered Lydia. 

" What was Ms name ?" 

"Mr. Staniford," owned Lydia with a 
blush. 

Her aunt seemed dispirited at the sound. 
** Yes, I know who they are," she sighed. 

"And aren't they nice? Isn't he — suit- 
able ?" asked Lydia, tremulously. 

" Oh, poor child ! He 's only too suitable. 
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I can't explain to you, Lydia ; bnt at home 
he wouldn't have looked at a girl like you. 
What sort of looking person is he ?" 

'* He 's rather — red ; and he has — ^light 
hair." 

"It must be the family I'm think- 
ing of,'* said Mrs. Erwin. She had lived 
nearly twenty years in Europe, and had 
seldom revisited her native city ; but at the 
sound of a Boston name she was all Bostonian 
again. She rapidly sketched the history of 
the family to which she imagined Stanif ord 
to belong. " I remember his sister ; I used 
to see her at school. She must have been 
five or six years younger than I ; and this 
boy"- 

"Why, he's twenty-eight years old I" 
interrupted Lydia. 

" How came he to tell you ?" 

''I don't know. He said that he looked 
thirty-four." 

"Yes; she was always a forward thing 
too, — ^with her freckles," said Mrs. Erwin, 
musingly, as if lost in reminiscences, not 
wholly pleasing, of Miss Staniford. 

" He has freckles," admitted Lydia. 

"Yes, it's the one," said Mrs. Erwin. 
" He couldn't have known what your family 
was from anything you said ?" 

VOL. II. K 
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" We never talked about our families." 

" Oh, I dare say ! You talked about your- 
selves?" 

"Yes." 

"All the time?" 

"Pretty nearly." 

"And he didn't try to find out who or 
what you were?" 

" He asked a great deal about South Brad- 
field." 

"Of course, that was where he thought 
you had always belonged." Mrs. Erwin lay 
quiescent for a while, in apparent uncer- 
tainty as to how she should next attack the 
subject. " How did you first meet ?" 

Lydia began with the scene on Lucas 
Wharf, and little by little told the whole 
story up to the moment of their parting at 
Trieste. There were lapses and pauses in 
the story, which her aunt was never at a 
loss to fill aright. At the end she said, " If 
it were not for his promising to come here 
and see you, I should say Mr. Staniford had 
been flirting, and as it is he may not regard 
it as anything more than flirtation. Of 
course, there was his being jealous of Mr. 
Dunham and Mr. Hicks, as he certainly 
was ; and his wanting to explain about that 
lady at Messina— yes, that looked peculiar ? 
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but he may not have meant anything by it. 
His parting so at Trieste with you, that 
might be either because he was embarrassed 
at its having got to be such a serious thing, 
or because he really felt badly. Lydia," she 
aaked at last, ''what made you think he 
cared for you?" 

"I don*t know," said the girl; her voice 
had sunk to a husky whisper. " I didn't 
believe it till he said he wanted me to be his 
— conscience, and tried to make me say he 
was good, and " — 

''That's a certain kind of man's way of 
flirting. It may mean nothing at all. 1 
could tell in an instant, if I saw him." 

" He said he would be here this afternoon, 
murmured Lydia, tremulously. 

" This afternoon I " cried Mrs. Erwin. " I 
must get up I" 

At her toilette she had the exaltation and 
fury of a champion arming for battle. 
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XXV. 

MR. ERWIN entered about the comple- 
tion of her preparations, and withont 
turning round from her glass she said, " I 
want you to think of the worst thing you 
can, Henshaw. I don't see how I *m ever to 
lift up my head again. " As if this word had 
reminded her of her head, she turned it from 
side to side, and got the effect in the glass, 
first of one ear-ring, and then of the other. 
Her husband patiently waited, and she now 
confronted him. "You may as well know 
first as last, Henshaw, and I want you to 
prepare yourself for it. Nothing can be 
done, and you will just have to live through 
it. Lydia — ^has come over — on that ship — 
alone, — with three young men, — and not the 
shadow — ^not the ghost — of another woman — 
on board I " Mrs. Erwin gesticulated with 
her hand-glass in delivering the words, in a 
manner at once intensely vivid and intensely 
solemn, yet somehow falling short of the due 
tragic effect. Her husband stood pulling 
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his moustache straight down, while his wife 
turned again to the mirror, and put the final 
touches to her personal appearance with 
hands which she had the effect of having 
desperately washed of all responsibility. 
He stood so long in this meditative mood 
that she was obliged to be peremptory with 
his image in the glass. " Well ?" she cried. 

"Why, my dear," said Mr. Erwin, at 
last, "they were all Americans together, 
you know." 

" And what difference does that make ?" 
demanded Mrs. Erwin, whirling from his 
image to the man again. 

« Why, of course, you know, it isn't as 
if they were — English." Mrs. Erwin flung 
down three hair-pins upon her dressing- 
case, and visibly despaired. " Of course you 
don't expect your countrymen " — His wife's 
appearance was here so terrible that he de- 
sisted, and resumed by saying, "Don't be 
vexed, my dear. I — I rather like it, you 
know. It strikes me as a genuine bit of 
American civilisation." 

" American civilisation ! Oh, Henshaw I " 
wailed Mrs. Erwin, "is it possible that 
after all I 've said, and done, and lived, you 
still think that any one but a girl from the 
greenest little country place could do such a 
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thing as that ? Well, it is no use trying to 
enlighten English people. You like it, do 
you ? Well, I 'm not sure that the English- 
man who misunderstands American things 
and likes them isn't a little worse than the 
Englishman who misunderstands them and 
dislikes them. You aU misunderstand them. 
And would you like it, if one of the young 
men had been making love to Lydia ?" 

The amateur of oUr civilisation hesitated 
and was serious, but he said at last, ** Why, 
you know, I 'm not surprised. She 's so 
uncommonly pretty. I — I suppose they're 
engaged ?" he suggested. 

His wife held her peace for scorn. Then 
she said, ** The gentleman is of a very good 
Boston family, and would no more think of 
engaging himself to a young gicl without 
the knowledge of her friends than you 
would. Besides, he's been in Europe a 
great deal." 

«*I wish I could meet some Americans 
who hadn't been in Europe," said Mr. Erwin. 
*'I should like to see what you call the 
simon-pure American. As for the young 
man's not engaging himself, it seems to me 
that he didn't avail himself of his national 
privileges. I should certainly have done it 
in his place, if I 'd been an American." 
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"Well, if you*d been an American, you 
wouldn't," answered his wife. 

"Why?" 

"Because an American would have had 
too much delicacy." 

" I don't understand that." 

"I know you don't, Henshaw. And 
there 's where you show yourself an English- 
man." 

"Really," said her husband, "you're 
beginning to crow, my dear. Gome, I like 
that a great deal better than your cringing 
to the efifete despotisms of the Old World, 
as your Fourth of July orators have it. It 's 
almost impossible to get a bit of good honest 
bounce out of an American, nowadays, — ^to 
get him to spread himself, as you say." 

" All that is neither here nor there, Hen- 
shaw," said his wife. "The question is 
how to receive Mr. Staniford — that's his 
name — ^when he comes. How are we to re- 
gard him ? He 's coming here to see Lydia, 
and she thinks he 's coming to propose." 

"Excuse me, but how does she regard 
him?" 

" Oh, there 's no question about that, poor 
child. She's dead in love with him, and 
can't understand why he didn't propose on 
shipboard." 
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" And she isn't an Englishman, either !** 
exalted Mr. Erwin. " It appears that there 
are Americans and Americans, and that the 
men of your nation have more delicacy than 
the women like." 

"Don't be silly," said his wife. "Of 
coarse, women always think what they 
would do in such cases, if they were men ; 
but if men did what women think they 
would do if they were men, the women 
would be disgusted." 

" Oh !" 

" Yes. Her feeling in the matter is no 
guide." 

"Do you know his family?" aaked Mr. 
Erwin. 

" I think I do. Yes, I 'm sure I do." 

^* Are they nice people ?" 

" Haven't I told you they were a good 
Boston family?" 

"Then upon my word, I don't see that 
we 've to take any attitude at all. I don't 
see that we 've to regard him in one way or 
the other. It quite remains for him to make 
the first move." 

As if they had been talking of nothing but 
dress before, Mrs. Erwin asked : " Do you 
think I lopk better in this black mexicaine, 
or would you wear your 6cru ?" 
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** I think you look very well in this. But 
why — He isn't going to propose to you, 
I hope?" 

*' I must have on something decent to re- 
ceive him in. What time does the train 
from Trieste get in ?" 

"At three o'clock." 

* * It *s one, now. There *s plenty of time, 
but there isn't any too much. I '11 go and 
get Lydia ready. Or perhaps you 11 tap on 
her door, Henshaw, and send her here. Of 
course, this is the end of her voice, — if it is 
the end." 

** It 's the end of having an extraordinarily 
pretty girl in the house. I don't at all like 
it, you know, — having her whisked away in 
this manner." 

Mrs. Erwin refused to let her mind wander 
from the main point. '' He '11 be round as 
soon as he can, after he arrives. I shall 
expect him by four, at the latest." 

'* I fancy he '11 stop for his dinner before 
he comes," said Mr. Erwin. 

** Not at all," retorted his wife, haughtily. 
And with his going out of the room, she set 
her face in a resolute cheerfulness, for the 
task of heartening Lydia when she should 
appear; but it only expressed misgiving 
when the girl came in with her yachting- 
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dress on. '*Why, Lydia, shall you wear 
that?" 

Lydia swept her dress with a downward 
glance. "I thought I would wear it. I 
thought he — I should seem — more natural in 
it. I wore it all the time on the ship, except 
Sundays. He said — he liked it the best." 

Mrs. Ebrwin shook her head. '* It wouldn't 
do. Everything must be on a new basis 
now. He might like it ; but it would be 
too romantic, wouldn't it, don't you think ?" 
She shook her head still, but less decisively. 
"Better wear your silk. Don't you think 
you 'd better wear your silk ? This is very 
pretty, and the dark blue does become you, 
awfully. Still, I don't know—/ don't know, 
either I A great many English wear those 
careless things in the house. Well, wear it, 
Lydia I You do look perfectly killing in it. 
I'll tell you : your uncle was going to ask 
you to go out in his boat ; he 's got one he 
rows himself, and this is a boating costume ; 
and you know you could time yourselves so 
as to get back just right, and you could 
come in with this on " — 

Lydia turned pale. " Oughtn't I— oughtn't 
I — to be here ?" she faltered. 

Her aunt laughed gaily. "Why, he'll 
ask for me, Lydia. " 
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" For you ?" aaked Lydia, doubtfully. 

''Yes. And I can easily keep him till 
you get back. If you *re here by four " — 

"The train," said Lydia, "arrives at 
three." 

"How did you know?" asked her aunt, 
keenly. 

Lydia's eyelids fell even lower than their 
wont. "I looked it out in that railroad 
guide in the parlour." 

Her aunt kissed her. "And youVe 
thought the whole thing out, dear, haven't 
you ? I 'm glad to see you so happy about 
it." 

"Yes," said the girl, with a fluttering 
breath, " I have thought it out, and / believe 
him, I" — She tried to say something 
more, but could not. 

Mrs. Erwin rang the bell, and sent for 
her husband. * ' He knows about it, Lydia, " 
she said. "He's just as much interested 
as we are, dear, but you needn't be worried. 
He 's a perfect post for not showing a thing 
if you don't want him to. He 's really quite 
superhuman, in that, — equal to a woman. 
You can talk Americanisms with him. If 
we sat here staring at each other till four 
o'clock, — ^he must go to his hotel before he 
comes here ; and I say four at the earliest ; 
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and it 's much more likely to be five or six, 
or perhaps evening, — I should die I" 

Mr. Erwin's rowing was the wonder of all 
Venice. There was every reason why he 
should fall overboard at each stroke, as he 
stood to propel the boat in the gondolier 
fashion, except that he never yet had done 
so. It was sometimes his fortune to be 
caught on the shallows by the filing tide ; 
but on that day he safely explored the ]&- 
goons, and returned promptly at four o*clock 
to the palace. 

His wife was standing on the balcony, 
looking out for them, and she smiled radi- 
antly down into Lydia's anxiously lifted 
face. But when she met the girl at the 
head of the staircase in the great hall, she 
embraced her, and said, with the same gay 
smile, ** He hasn't come yet, dear, and of 
course he won't come till after dmner. If 
I hadn't been as silly as you are, Lydia, I 
never should have let you expect him sooner. 
He 11 want to go to his hotel ; and no mat- 
ter how impatient he is, he '11 want to dress, 
and be a little ceremonious about his call. 
You know toe 're strangers to him, whatever 
you are." 

"Yes," said Lydia, mechanically. She 
was going to sit down, as she was ; of her 
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own motion she would not have stirred from 
the place till he came, or it was certain he 
would not come ; but her aunt would not 
permit the despair into which she saw her 
sinking. 

She laughed resolutely, and said, **I think 
we must give up the little sentimentality of 
meeting him in that dress, now. Go and 
change it, Lydia. Put on your silk, — or 
wait : let me go with you. I want to try 
some little effects with your complexion. 
WeVe experimented with the simple and 
familiar, and now we'll see what can be 
done in the way of the magnificent and un- 
expected. I 'm going to astonish the young 
man with a Venetian beauty ; you know you 
look Italian, Lydia." 

** Yes, he said so," answered Lydia. 

< * Did he ? That shows he has an eye, and 
he 'U appreciate what we are going to do." 

She took Lydia to her own room, for the 
greater convenience of her experiments, and 
from that moment she did not allow her to 
be alone ; she scarcely allowed her to be 
silent ; she made her talk, she kept her in 
movement. At dinner she permitted no 
lapse. '* Henshaw," she said, " Lydia has 
been teUing me about a storm they had just 
before they reached Gibraltar. I wish you 
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would tell her of the typhoon you were in 
when you first went out to India." Her 
husband obeyed ; and then recurring to the 
days of his civil employment in India, he 
told stories of tiger-hunts, and of the Sepoy 
mutiny. Mrs. Erwin would not let them 
sit very long at table. After dinner she 
asked Lydia to sing, and she suffered her 
to sing all the American songs her uncle 
asked for. At eight o'clock she said with 
a knowing little look at Lydia, which in- 
cluded a sub-wink for her husband, "You 
may go to your caf^ alone, this evening, 
Henshaw. Lydia and I are going to stay 
at home and talk South Bradfield gossip. 
IVe hardly had a moment with her yet." 
But when he was gone, she took Lydia to 
her own room again, and showed her all her 
jewelry, and passed the time in making 
changes in the girl's toilet. 

It was like the heroic endeavour of the 
arctic voyager who feels the deadly chill in 
his own veins, and keeps himself alive by 
rousing his comrade from the torpor steal- 
ing over him. They saw in each other's 
eyes that if they yielded a moment to the 
doubt in their hearts they were lost. 

At ten o'clock Mrs. Erwin said abruptly, 
" Go to bed, Lydia 1" Then the girl broke 
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down, and abandoned herself in a storm of 
tears. * * Don't cry, dear, don't cry, " pleaded 
her aunt. " He will be here in the monung, 
I know he will. He has been delayed. " 

"No, he's not coming," said Lydia, 
through her sobs. 

" Something has happened," urged Mrs. 
Erwin. 

" No," said Lydia, as before. Her tears 
ceased as suddenly as they had come. She 
lifted her head, and drying her eyes looked 
into her aunt's face. " Are you ashamed of 
me ?" she asked hoarsely. 

•* Ashamed of you ? Oh, poor child " — 

<*I can't pretend anything. If I had 
never told you about it at all, I could have 
kept it back till I died. But now — But you 
will never hear me speak of it again. It 's 
over." She took up her candle, and stiffly 
Buffering the compassionate embrace with 
which her aunt clung to her, she walked 
across the great hall in the vain splendour in 
which she had been adorned, and shut the 
door behind her. 
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XXVI 

DUNHAM lay in a stupor for twenty-four 
hours, and after that he was delirious, 
with dim intervals of reason in which they 
kept him from talking, till one morning he 
woke and looked up at Staniford with a 
perfectly clear eye, and said, as if resuming 
the conversation, " I struck my head on a 
pile of chains." 

"Yes," replied Staniford, with a wan 
smile, *'and you've been out of it pretty 
near ever since. You mustn't talk." 

" Oh, I 'm all right," said Dunham. " I 
know about my being hurt. I shall be 
cautious. Have you written to Miss Hib- 
bard ? I hope you haven't 1" 

" Yes, I have," replied Staniford. " But 
I haven't sent the letter," he added, in 
answer to Dimham's look of distress. "I 
thought you were going to pull through, in 
spite of the doctor, — he 's wanted to bleed 
you, and I could hardly keep his lancet out 
of you,— 4tnd so I wrote, mentioning the 
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accident and announcing your complete 
restoration. The letter merely needs dating 
and sealing. I'll look it up and have it 
posted." He began a search in the pockets 
of his coat, and then went to his portfolio. 

** What day is this ? " asked Dunham. 

" Friday," said Stamford, Rummaging his 
portfolio. 

" Have you been in Venice ?" 

** Look here, Dunham ! K you begin in 
that way, I can't talk to you. It shows 
that you 're still out of your head. How 
could I have been in Venice ?" 

** But Miss Blood ; the Aroostook "— 

"Miss Blood went to Venice with her 
uncle last Saturday. The Aroostook is here 
in Trieste. The captain has just gone away. 
He's stood watch and watch with me, while 
you were off on business." 

" But didn't you go to Venice onMonday ?" 

"Well, hardly," answered Staniford. 

**No, you stayed with me, — I see," said 
Dunham. 

" Of course, I wrote to her at once," said 
Staniford, huskily, "and explained the 
matter as well as I could without making an 
ado about it. But now you stop, Dunham. 
If you excite yourself, there '11 be the deuce 
to pay again." 
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"I'm not excited," said Dunham, "but 
I can't help thinking how disappointed — 
But of course you' ve heard from her ?" 

"WeU there's hardly time yet," said 
Staniford evasively. 

• * Why, yes, there is. Perhaps your letter 
miscarried." 

"Don't!" cried Staniford, in a hollow 
under- voice, which he broke through to add, 
" Go to sleep, now, Dunham, or keep quiet, 
somehow." 

Dunham was silent for a while, and Stani- 
ford continued his search, which he ended 
by taking the portfolio by one comer, and 
shaking its contents out on the table. '* I 
don't seem to find it ; but I 've put it away 
somewhere. I 'U get it." He went to 
another coat, that hung on the back of a 
chair, and fimibled in its pockets. '' Hollo I 
Here are those letters they brought me 
from the post-office Saturday night, — ^Mur- 
ray's, and Stanton's, and that bore Far- 
rington's. I forgot all about them." He 
ran the unopened letters over in his hand. 
"Ah, here's my familiar scrawl" — He 
stopped suddenly, and walked away to the 
window, where he stood with his back to 
Dunham. 

"Staniford! What is it?" 
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" It 's— it *8 my letter to her,'' said Stam- 
ford, without looking romid. 

** Yomr letter to Miss Blood— not gone ?" 
Staniford, with his face still from him, 
silently nodded. " Oh ! " moaned Dunham, 
in self-forgetful compassion. " How could 
it have happened ?" 

"I see perfectly well," said the other, 
quietly, but he looked round at Dunham with 
a face that was haggard. " I sent it out to 
be posted by the portier, and he got it mixed 
up with these letters for me, and brought it 
back." 

The young men were both silent, but the 
tears stood in Dunham's eyes. " If it hadn't 
been for me, it wouldn't have happened," 
he said. 

"No," gently retorted Staniford, "if it 
hadn't been for me, it wouldn't have hap- 
pened. I made you come from Messina with 
me, when you wanted to go on to Naples 
with those people ; if I 'd had any sense, I 
should have spoken fully to her before we 
parted ; and it was I who sent you to see if 
she were on the steamer, when you fell and 
hurt yourself. I know who's to blame, 
Dunham. What day did I tell you this 
was?" 

"Friday." 
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" A week ! And I told her to expect me 
Monday afternoon. A week without a word 
or a sign of any kind ! Well, I might as 
well take passage in the Aroostook, and go 
back to Boston again." 

**Why, no !" cried Dunham, "you must 
take the first train to Venice. Don't lose 
an instant. You can explain everything as 
soon as you see her." 

Stanif ord shook his head. " If all her life 
had been different, if she were a woman of 
the world, it would be different ; she would 
know how to account for some little mis- 
givings on my part ; but as it is she wouldn't 
know how to account for even the appear- 
ance of them. What she must have suffered 
all this week — I can't think of it !" He sat 
down and turned his face away. Presently 
he sprang up again. * ' But I 'm going, Dun- 
ham. I guess you won't die now ; but you 
may die if you like. I would go over your 
dead body !" 

** Now you are talking sense," said Dun- 
ham. 

Staniford did not listen ; he had got out 
his railroad guide and was studying it. ' ' No ; 
there are only those two trains a day. The 
seven o'clock has gone ; and the next starts 
at ten to-night. Great heavens ! I could 
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walk it sooner I Dunham," he asked, " do 
you think I 'd better telegraph ?" 

** What would you say ?" 

*' Say that there 's been a mistake ; that a 
letter miscarried ; that I '11 be there in the 
morning ; that" — 

'* Wouldn't that be taking her anxiety a 
little too much for granted ?" 

"Yes, that's true. Well, you've got 
your wits about you now, Dunham," cried 
Staniford, with illogical bitterness. ** Very 
probably," he added, gloomily, "she doesn't 
care anything for me, after all." 

" That 's a good frame of mind to go in," 
said Dunham. 

** Why is it?" demanded Staniford. "Did 
I ever presume upon any supposed interest 
in her?" 

" You did at first," replied Dunham. 

Staniford flushed angrily. But you can- 
not quarrel with a man lying helpless on his 
back ; besides, what Dunham said was true. 

The arrangements for Stamford's journey 
were quickly made, — so quickly that when 
he had seen the doctor, and had been down 
to the Aroostook and engaged Captain Jen- 
ness to come and take his place with Dunham 
for the next two nights, he had twelve hours 
on his hands before the train for Venice 
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would leave, and he started at last with but 
one clear perception, — that at the soonest it 
must be twelve hours more before he could 
see her. 

He had seemed intolerably slow in arriv- 
ing on the train, but once arrived in Venice 
he wished that he had come by the steam- 
boat, which would not be in for three hours 
yet. In despair he went to bed, considering 
that after he had tossed there till he could 
endure it no longer, he would still have the 
resource of getting up, which he would not 
have unless he went to bed. When he lay 
down, he found himself drowsy ; and while 
he wondered at this, he fell asleep, and 
dreamed a strange dream, so terrible that 
he woke himself by groaning in spirit, a 
thing which, as he reflected, he had never 
done before. The sun was piercing the 
crevice between his shutters, and a glance 
at his watch showed him that it was eleven 
o'clock. 

The shadow of his dream projected itself 
into his waking mood, and steeped it in a 
gloom which he could not escape. He rose 
and dressed, and meagrely breakfasted. 
Without knowing how he came there, he 
stood announced in Mrs. Erwin's parlour, 
and waited for her to receive him. 
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His card was brought in to lier where she 
lay in bed. After supporting Lydia through 
the first sharp shock of disappointment, she 
had yielded to the prolonged strain, and the 
girl was now taking care of her. She gave * 
a hysterical laugh as she read the name on 
the card Veronica brought, and crushing it 
in her hand, " He 's come !" she cried. 

' * I will not see him I " said Lydia instantly. 

" No," assented her aunt. ** It wouldn't 
be at all the thing. Besides, he 's asked for 
me. Your uncle might see him, but he 's 
out of the way ; of course he toould be out 
of the way. Now, let me see !" The excite- 
ment inspired her; she rose in bed, and 
called for the pretty sack in which she ordi- 
narily breakfasted, and took a look at her- 
self in a hand-glass that lay on the bed. 
Lydia did not move : she scarcely seemed to 
breathe ; but a swift pulse in her neck beat 
visibly. "K it would be decent to keep 
him waiting so long, I could dress, and see 
him myself. Vm todl enough.** Mrs. Erwin 
again reflected. *'Well," she said at last, 
** you must see him, Lydia." 

"I"— began the girl. 

•* Yes, you. Some one must. It will be 
all right On second thought, I believe I 
should send you, even if I were quite ready 
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to go myseli This affair has been carried 
on 80 far on the American plan, and I think 
I shall let you finish it without my inter- 
ference. Yes, as your uncle said when I 
told him, you*re all Americans together; 
and you art, Mr. Stanif ord has come to see 
you, though he asks for me. That's per- 
fectly proper; but I can't see him, and I 
want you to excuse me to him." 

"What would you — what must I" — 
Lydia began again. 

** No, Lydia," interrupted her aunt. " I 
won't tell you a thing. I might have advised 
you when you first came ; but now, I — 
Well, I think I Ve lived too long in Europe to 
be of use in such a case, and I won't have any- 
thing to do with it. I won't tell you how 
to meet him, or what to say ; but oh, chUd," 
— here the woman's love of loving triumphed 
in her breast, — " I wish I was in your place ! 
Go!" 

Lydia slowly rose, breathless. 

"Lydia!" cried her aunt. "Look at 
me 1" Lydia turned her head. "Are you 
going to be hard with him ?" 

"I don't know what he's coming for," 
said Lydia dishonestly. 

" But if he 's coming for what you hope ?" 

" I don't hope for anything." 
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" But you did. Don't be severe. You *re 
terrible when you *re severe. " 

"I will be just." 

•* Oh, no, you mustn't, my dear. It won't 
do at all to be just with men, poor fellows. 
Kiss me, Lydia !" She pulled her down, 
and kissed her. When the girl had got as 
far as the door, " Lydia, Lydia !" she called 
after her. Lydia turned. ** Do you realise 
what dress you Ve got on ?" Lydia looked 
down at her robe ; it was the blue flannel 
yachting-suit of the Aroostook, which she 
had put on for convenience in taking car9 
of her aunt. "Isn't it too ridiculous?" 
Mrs. Erwin meant to praise the coincidence, 
not to blame the dress. Lydia smiled faintly 
for answer, and the next moment she stood 
at the parlour door. 

Staniford, at her entrance, turned from 
looking out of the window and saw her as in 
his dream, with her hand behind her, push- 
ing the door to ; but the face with which she 
looked at him was not like the dead, sad face 
of his dream. It was thrillingly alive, and 
all passions were blent in it, — love, doubt, 
reproach, indignation ; the tears stood in her 
eyes, but a fire burnt through the tears. 
With his first headlong impulse to console, 
explain, deplore, came a thought that struck 
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him silent at sight of her. He remembered, 
as he had not till then remembered, in all 
his wild longing and fearing, that there had 
not yet been anything explicit between 
them ; that there was no engagement ; and 
that be had upon the face of things, at least, 
no right to offer her more than some formal 
expression of regret for not having been able 
to keep his promise to come sooner. While 
this stupefying thought gradually filled his 
whole sense to the exclusion of all else, he 
stood looking at her with a dumb and help- 
less appeal, utterly stunned and wretched. 
He felt the life die out of his face and leave 
it blank, and when at last she spoke, he 
knew that it was in pity of him, or contempt 
of him. ' ' Mrs. Erwin is not well, " she said, 
** and she wished me " — 

But he broke in upon her: "Oh, don't 
talk to me of Mrs. Erwin ! It was you I 
wanted to see. Are you weU? Are you 
alive? Do you" — He stopped as precipi- 
tately as he began ; and after another hope- 
less pause, he went on piteonsly : "I don't 
know where to begin. I ought to have been 
here five days ago. I don't know what you 
think of me, or whether you have thought 
of me at all ; and before I can ask I must 
tell you why I wanted to come then, and 
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why I come now, and why I think I must 
have come back from the dead to see you. 
You are all the world to me, and have been 
ever since I saw you. It seems a ridicu- 
lously unnecessary thing to say, I have been 
looking and acting and living it so long ; but 
I say it because I choose to have you know 
it, whether you ever cared for me or not. I 
thought I wafl coming here to explain why I 
had not come sooner, but I needn't do that un- 
less — unless" — He looked at her where she 
still stood aloof, and he added : " Oh, answer 
me something, for pity's sake ! Don't send 
me away without a word. There have been 
times when you wouldn't have done that !" 

" Oh, I did care for you !" she broke out. 
" You know I did"— 

He was instantly across the room, beside 
her. **Yes, yes, I know it I" But she 
shrank away. 

" You tried to make me believe you cared 
for me, by everything you could do. And I 
did believe you then; and yes, I believed 
you afterwards, when I didn't know what to 
believe. You were the one true thing in the 
world to me. But it seems tliat you didn't 
believe it yourself." 

" That I didn't believe it myself? That 
I— I don't know what you mean." 
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" You took a week to think it over ! 1 
have had a week, too, and I have thought it 
over, too. You have come too late." 

** Too late ? You don't, you can't, mean 
— Listen to me, Lydia; I want to tell 
you"— 

* ' No, there is nothing you can tell me that 
would change me. I know it, I understand 
it all." 

'*But you don't understand what kept 
me. 

" I don't wish to know what made you 
break your word. I don't care to know. I 
couldn't go back and feel as I did to you. 
Oh, that 's gone ! It isn't that you did not 
come — that you made me wait and suffer ; 
but you knew how it would be with me after 
I got here, and all the things I should find 
out, and how I should feel ! And you stayed 
away ! I don't know whether I can forgive 
you, even ; oh, I 'm afraid I don't ; but I can 
never care for you again. Nothing but a 
case of life and death" — 

'* It was a case of life and dea,th !" 

Lydia stopped in her reproaches, and 
looked at him with wistful doubt, changing 
to a tender fear. 

"Oh, have you been hurt? Have you 
been sick ? " she pleaded, in a breaking voice, 
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and made some unconscious movement to- 
ward him. He put out his hand, and would 
have caught one of hers, but she clasped 
them in each other. 

" No, not I,— Dunham "— 

" Oh !" said Lydia, as if this were not at 
all enough. 

*' He fell and struck his head, the night 
you left. I thought he would die." Stani- 
ford reported his own diagnosis, not the 
doctor's ; but he was perhaps in the right to do 
this. ' * I had made him go down to the wharf 
with me ; I wanted to see you again, before 
you started, and I thought we might find 
you on the boat." He could see her face re- 
lenting ; her hands released each other. 
"He was delirious till yesterday. I could 
not leave him." 

** Oh, why didn't you write to me ?" She 
ignored Dunham as completely as if he had 
never lived. "You knew that I" — Her 
voice died away, and her breast rose. 

" I did write"— 

** But how, — I never got it." 

** No, — it was not posted, through a cruel 
blunder. And then I thought — I got to 
thinking that you didn't care " — 

** Oh," said the girl. ** Could you doubt 
me?" 
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''You doubted me," said Stamford, seizing 
his advanta^. " I brought the letter with 
me to prove my truth." She did not look 
at him, but she took the letter, and ran it 
greedily into her pocket. "It's well I did 
so, since you don't believe my word." 

" Oh, yes, — yes, I know it," she said ; ** I 
never doubted it ! " Stamford stood bemazed, 
though he knew enough to take the hands 
she yielded him ; but she suddenly caught 
them away again, and set them against his 
breast. " I was very wrong to suspect you 
ever ; I 'm sorry I did ; but there 's some- 
thing else. I don't know how to say what 
I want to say. But it must be said. " 

"Is it something disagreeable?" asked 
Staniford lightly. 

"It's right," answered Lydia, imsmil- 
ingly. 

"Oh, well, don't say it!" he pleaded; 
" or don't say it now, — ^not till you *ve for- 
given me for the anxiety I 've caused you ; 
not till you 've praised me for trying to do 
what I thought the right thing. You can't 
imagine how hard it was for one who hasn't 
the habit!" 

" I do praise you for it. There 's nothing 
to forgive y<m ; but I can't let you care for 
me unless I know — unless " — She stopped. 
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and then, **Mr. Stamford," she began firmly, 
<< since I came here, I Ve been learning 
things that I didn't know before. They 
have changed the whole world to me, and it 
can never be the same again." 

** I *m sorry for that ; but if they haven't 
changed you, the world may go." 

** No, not if we 're to live in it," answered 
the girl, with the soberer wisdom women 
keep at such times. *'It will have to be 
known how we met What will people say ? 
They will laugh." 

"I don't think they will in my pre- 
sence," said Staniford, with swelling nos- 
trils. '*They may use their pleasure else- 
where." 

*' And I shouldn't care for their laughing, 
either," said Lydia. ** But oh, why did you 
come?" 

"Why did I come?" 

"Was it because you felt bound by any- 
thing that's happened, and you wouldn't 
let me bear the laugh alone ? I 'm not afraid 
for myself. I shall never blame you. You 
can go perfectly free." 

" But I don't want to go free !" 

Lydia looked at him with piercing earnest 
ness. "Do you think I'm proud?" she 
asked. 
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'* Yes, I think you are," said Stamford, 
vaguely. 

"It isn't for myself that I should be 
proud with other people. But I would 
rather die than bring ridicule upon one I — 
upon you." 

*'I can believe that," said Staniford de- 
voutly, and patiently reverencing the delay 
of her scruples. 

" And if — and" — Her lips trembled, 
but she steadied her trembling voice. " If 
they laughed at you, and thought of me in a 
slighting way because" — Staniford gave a 
sort of roar of grief and pain to know how 
her heart must have been wrung before she 
could come to this. " You were all so good 
that you didn^'t let me think there was any- 
thing strange about it" — 

** Oh, good heavens I We only did what 
it was our precious and sacred privilege to 
do ! We were all of one mind about it irom 
the first. But don't torture yourself about 
it, my darling. It's over now; it's past — ^no, 
it 's present, and it will always be, for ever, 
the dearest and best thing in life. Lydia, 
do you believe that I love you ?" 

"Oh, I must!" 

"And don't you believe that I'm telling 
you the truth when I say that I wouldn't, 
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for all the world can give or take, change 
anything that 's been ? " 

"Yes, I do believe you. Oh, I haven't 
said at all what I wanted to say ! There 
was a great deal that I ought to say. I 
can't seem to recollect it." 

He smiled to see her grieving at this 
recreance of her memory to her conscience. 
"Well, you shall have a whole lifetime to 
recall it in." 

** No, I must try to speak now. And you 
must tell me the truth now, — ^no matter 
what it costs either of us." She laid her 
hands upon his extended arms, and grasped 
them intensely. " There 's something else. 
I want to ask you what you thought when 
you found me alone on that ship with all 
of you." If she had stopped at this point, 
Stajiiford's cause might have been lost, but 
she went on: "I want to know whether 
you were ever ashamed of me, or despised 
me for it ; whether you ever felt that be- 
cause I was helpless and friendless there, 
you had the right to think less of me than 
if you had first met me here in this house." 

It was still a terrible question, but it 
offered a loop-hole of escape, which Stam- 
ford was swift to seize. Let those who will 
justify the answer with which he smiled 
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into her solemn eyes : '*I will leave yon to 
say." A generous nncandoor like this goes 
as far with a magnanimons and serious- 
hearted woman as perhaps anything else. 

" Oh, I knew it, I knew it I" cried Lydia. 
And then, as he caught her to him at last, 
" Oh — oh — are you mre it 's right ?" 

"I have no doubt of it," answered Stani- 
ford. Nor had he any question of the 
strategy through which he had triumphed 
in this crucial test. He may have thought 
that there were always exphmations that 
had to be made afterwards, or he may have 
believed that he had expiated in what he 
had done and suffered for her any slight 
which he had felt ; possibly, he considered 
that she had asked more than she had a 
right to do. It is certain that he said with 
every appearance of sincerity, "It began 
the moment I saw you on the wharf, there, 
and when I came to know my mind I kept 
it from you only till I could tell you here. 
But now I wish I hadn't I Life is too short 
for such a week as this. " 

"No," said Lydia, "you acted for the 
best, and you are — ^good." 

"I'll keep that praise till IVe earned 
it," answered Staniford. 
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XXVII. 

IN the Campo Santl Apostoli at Venice 
there stands, a little apart from the 
church of that name, a chapel which has 
been for many years the place of worship 
for the Lutheran congregation. It was in 
this church that Staniford and Lydia were 
married six weeks later, before the altar 
under Titian's beautiful picture of Christ 
breaking bread. 

The wedding was private, but it was not 
quite a family affair. Miss Hibbard had 
come down with her mother &om Dresden, 
to complete Dimham's cure, and she was 
there with him perfectly recovered ; he was 
not quite content, of course, that the mar- 
riage should not take place in the English 
chapel, but he was largely consoled by the 
candles burning on the altar. The Aroo- 
stook had been delayed by repairs which were 
found necessary at Trieste, and Captain 
Jenness was able to come over and repre- 
sent the ship at the wedding ceremony. 
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and at the lunch which followed. He re- 
serred till the moment of parting a supreme 
expression of good-will. When he had got 
a hand of Lydia's and one of Stanif ord's in 
each of his, with his wrists crossed, he said, 
'* Now, I ain*t one to tack round, and stand 
off and on a great deal, but what I want to 
say is just this : the Aroostook sails next 
week, and if you two are a mind to go back 
in her, the ship *s yours, as I said to Miss 
Blood, here, — ^I mean Mis' Staniford ; well, 
I hairCt had much time to get used to it ! — 
when she first come aboard there at Boston. 
I don't mean any pay; I want you to go 
back as my guests. You can use the cabin 
for your parlour ; and I promise you I won't 
take any other passengers this time. I de- 
clare," said Captain Jenness, lowering his 
voice, and now referring to Hicks for the 
first time since the day of his escapade, " I 
did feel dreadful about that fellow !" 

"Oh, never mind," replied Staniford. 
"If it hadn't been for Hicks, perhaps I 
mightn't have been here." He exchanged 
glances with his wife, that showed they had 
talked all that matter over. 

The captain grew confidential. "Mr. 
Mason told me he saw you lending that chap 
money. I hope he didn't give you the slip ? " 
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" No ; it came to me here at Blumenthals' 
the other day." 

" WeU, that's right ! It all worked to 
gether for good, as you say. Now you 
come !" 

"What do you say, my dear?" asked 
Staniford, on whom the poetic fitness of the 
captain's proposal had wrought. 

Women are never blinded by romance, 
however much they like it in the abstract. 
"It's coming winter. Do you think you 
wouldn't be sea-sick ?" returned the bride of 
an hour, Avith the practical wisdom of a 
matron. 

Staniford laughed. "She's right, cap- 
tain. I 'm no sailor. I '11 get home by the 
all-rail route as far as I can." 

Captain Jenness threw back his head, and 
laughed too. " Good ! That's about it." 
And he released their hands, so as to place 
one hairy paw on a shoulder of each. 
" You '11 get along together, I guess." 

" But we 're just as much obliged to you 
as if we went. Captain Jenness. And tell 
all the crew that I'm homesick for the 
Aroostook, and thank all for being so kind 
to me ; and I thank you. Captain Jenness !" 
Lydia looked at her husband, and then 
startled the captain with a kiss. 
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He blushed all over, but carried it off as 
boldly as he could. ** Well, well," he said, 
" that 's right ! If you change your minds 
before the Aroostook sails, you let me 
know." 

This afiGur made a great deal of talk in 
Venice, where the common stock of leisure 
is so great that each person may without 
self-reproach devote a much larger share of 
attention to the interests of the others than 
could be given elsewhere. The decorous 
fictions in which Mrs. Erwin draped the 
singular facts of the acquaintance and court- 
ship of Lydia and Staniford were what un- 
fiiilingly astonished and amused him, and he 
abetted them without scruple. He found 
her worldliness as innocent as the unworld- 
liness of Lydia, and he gave Mrs. Erwin 
his hearty sympathy when she ingenuouBly 
owned that the effort to throw dust in the 
eyes of her European acquaintance was 
simply killing her. He found endless refresh- 
ment in the contemplation of her attitude 
towards her burdensome little world, and 
in her reasons for enslaving herself to it. 
He waa very good friends with both of the 
Erwins. When he could spare the time 
from Lydia, he went about with her uncle 
in his boat, and respected his skill in row- 
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ing it without falling overboard. He could 
not see why any one should be so much 
interested in the American character and 
dialect as Mr. Erwin was ; but he did not 
object, and he reflected that after all they 
were not what their admirer supposed them. 
The Erwins came with the Stamfords as 
far as Paris on their way home, and after- 
wards joined them in California, where Stam- 
ford bought a ranch, and found occupation 
if not profit in its management. Once cut 
loose from her European ties, Mrs. Erwin 
experienced an incomparable repose and 
oomfort in the life of San Francisco; it 
was, she declared, the life for which she 
had really been adapted, after all; and in 
the climate of Santa Barbara she found all 
that she had left in Italy. In that land of 
strange and surprising forms of every sort, 
her husband has been very happy in the 
realisation of an America surpassing even 
his wildest dreams, and he has richly stored 
his note-book with philological curiosities. 
He hears around him the vigorous and im- 
aginative locutions of the Pike language, in 
which, like the late Canon Kingsley, he finds 
a Scandinavian hugeness ; and pending the 
» publication of his Hand-Book of American- 
isms, he is in confident search of the miner 
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who uses his pronouns cockney- wise. Like 
other English observers, friendly and un- 
friendly, he does not permit the facts to 
interfere with his preconceptions. 

Stamford's choice long remained a mystery 
to his acquaintances, and was but pui;ially 
explained by Mrs. Dunham, when she came 
home. "Why, I suppose he fell in love 
with her," she said. "Of course, thrown 
together that way, as they were, for six 
weeks, it might have happened to anybody ; 
but James Staniford was always the most 
consummate flirt that breathed ; and he 
never could see a woman, without coming 
up, in that metaphysical way of his, and 
trying to interest her in him. He was 
always laughing at women, but there never 
was a man who cared more for them. From 
all that I could learn from Charles, he began 
by making fun of her, and all at once he be- 
came perfectly infatuated with her. I don't 
see why. I never could get Charles to tell 
me anything remarkable that she said or 
did. She was simply a country girl, with 
country ideas, and no sort of cultivation. 
Why, there was nothing to her. He *s done 
the wisest thing he could by taking her out 
to California. She never would have gone * 
down, here. I suppose James Staniford 
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knew that as well as any of us ; and if he 
finds it worth while to bury himself with 
her there, weVe no reason to complain. 
She did sing, wonderfully ; that is, her voice 
was perfectly divine. But of course that 's 
all over, now. She didn't seem to care much 
for it ; and she really knew so little of life 
that I don't believe she could form the idea 
of an artistic career, or feel that it was 
any sacrifice to give it up. James Staniford 
was not worth any such sacrifice ; but she 
couldn't know that either. She was good, I 
suppose. She was very stiff, and she hadn't 
a word to say for herself. I think she was 
cold. To be sure, she was a beauty ; I really 
never saw anything like it, — ^that pale com- 
plexion some bnmettes have, with her hair 
growing low, and such eyes and lashes ! " 

*' Perhaps the beauty had something to 
do with his falling in love with her," sug- 
gested a listener. The ladies present tried 
to look as if this ought not to be sufficient. 

"Oh, very likely," said Mrs. Dunham. 
She added, with an air of being the wreck 
of her former self, " But we all know what 
becomes of beauty after marriage." 

The mind of Lydia's friends had been ex- 
pressed in regard to her marriage, when the 
Stanifords, upon their arrival home from 
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Europe, paid a visit to South Bradfield. It 
was in the depths of the wiater following 
their union, and the hill country, stem and 
wild even in midsummer, wore an aspect of 
savage desolation. It was sheeted in heavy 
snow, through which here and there in the 
pastures, a craggy boulder lifted its face and 
frowned, and along the woods the stunted 
pines and hemlocks blackened against a 
background of leafless oaks and birches. A 
north-west wind cut shrill across the white 
wastes, and from the crests of the billowed 
drifts drove a scud of stinging particles in 
their faces, while the sun, as high as that 
of Italy, coldly blazed from a cloudless blue 
sky. £zra Perkins, perched on the seat 
before them, stiff and silent as if he were 
frozen there, drove them from Bradfield 
Junction to South Bradfield in the long 
wagon-body set on bob-sleds, with which 
he replaced his Concord coach in winter. 
At the station he had sparingly greeted 
Lydia, as if she were just back from Green- 
field, and in the interest of personal inde- 
pendence had ignored a faint motion of hers 
to shake hands ; at her grandfather's gate, 
he set his passengers down without a word, 
and drove away, leaving Staniford to get in 
his trunk as he might. 
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"Well, I declare," said Miss Maria, who 
lad taken one end of the trunk in spite of 
lim, and was leading the way up through 
the path cleanly blocked out of the snow, 
** that Ezra Perkins is enough to make you 
wish he 'd stayed in Dakoty ! " 

Staniford laughed, as he had laughed at 
everything on the way from the station, and 
had probably thus wounded Ezra Perkins's 
susceptibilities. The village houses, separ- 
ated so widely by the one long street, each 
with its path neatly tunnelled from the road- 
way to the gate ; the meeting-house, so much 
vaster than the present needs of worship, 
and looking blue-cold with its never-renewed 
single coat of white paint ; the graveyard 
set in the midst of the village, and showing, 
after Ezra Perkins's disappearance, as many 
signs of life as any other locality, realised 
in the most satisfactory degree his theories 
of what winter must be in such a place as 
South Bradfield. The burning smeU of the 
sheet-iron stove in the parlour, with its 
battlemented top of filigree iron work ; the 
grimness of the horse-hair-covered best 
furniture; the care with which the old- 
fashioned fire-places had been walled up, 
and all accessible character of the period to 
which the house belonged had been effaced, 
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gave him an equal pleasure. He went about 
with his arm round Lydia's waist, examining 
these things, and yielding to the joy they 
caused him, when they were alone. " Oh, 
my darling," he said, in one of these accesses 
of delight, " when I think that it 's my privi- 
lege to take you away from all this, I begin 
to feel not so very unworthy, after all." 

But he was very polite, as Miss Maria 
owned, when Mr. and Mrs. Goodlow came 
in during the evening, with two or three 
unmarried ladies of the village, and he kept 
them from falling into the frozen silence 
which habitually expresses social enjoyment 
in South Bradfield when strangers are 
present. He talked about the prospects of 
Italian advancement to an equal state of 
intellectual and moral perfection with rural 
New England, while Mr. Goodlow listened, 
rocking himself back and forth in the hair- 
cloth arm-chair. Deacon Latham, passing 
his hand continually along the stove battle- 
ments, now and then let his fingers rest on 
the sheet-iron till he burnt them, and then 
jerked them suddenly away, to put them 
back the next moment, in his absorbing 
interest. Miss Maria, amidst a murmur of 
admiration from the ladies, passed sponge- 
cake and coffee : she confessed afterwards 
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tliat the evening had been so brilliant to her 
as to seem almost wicked; and the other 
ladies, who owned to having lain awake all 
night on her coffee, said that if they had 
enjoyed themselves they were properly 
punished for it. 

When they were gone, and Lydia and 
Staniford had said good-night, and Miss 
Maria, coming in from the kitchen with a 
hand-lamp for her father, approached the 
marble-topped centre-table to blow out the 
large lamp of pea-green glass with red 
woollen wick, which had shed the full 
radiance of a sun-burner upon the festival, 
she faltered at a manifest unreadiness in the 
old man to go to bed, though the fire was 
low, and they had both resumed the droop- 
ing carriage of people in going about cold 
houses. He looked excited, and, so far as 
his unpractised visage could intimate the 
emotion, joyous. 

"Well, there, Maria 1" he said. "You 
can't say but what he 's a master-hand to 
converse, any way. I d' know as I ever see 
Mr. Goodlow more struck up with any one. 
He looked as if every word done him good ; 
I presume it put him in mind of meetings 
with brother ministers : I don't suppose but 
what he misses it some, here. You can't 
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GOiy but what he's a fine appearm' young 
man. I d' know as I see anything wrong in 
his kind of dressin* up to the nines, as you 
may say. As long 's he 's got the money, I 
don't see what harm it is. It 's all worked 
for good, Lyddy 's going out that way ; 
though it did seem a mysterious providence 
at the time." 

** Well ! " began Miss Maria. She paused, 
as if she had been hurried too far by her 
feelings, and ought to give them a check 
before proceeding. " Well, I don't presume 
you'd notice it, but she's got a spot on her 
silk, Bo't a whole breadth 's got to come out, 
and be let in again bottom-side up. I guess 
there 's a pair of 'em, for carelessness." She 
waited a moment before continuing : ''I 
d' know as I like to see a husband puttin' his 
arm round his wife, even when he don't sup- 
pose any one 's lookin'; but I d' know but what 
it's natural, too. But it 's one comfort to 
see 't she ain't the least mite silly about hinu 
He's dreadful freckled." Miss Maria again 
paused thoughtfully, while her father burnt 
his fingers on the stove for the last time, 
and took them definitively away. '* I don't 
say bat what he talked well enough, as far 
forth as talkin' goes ; Mr. Qoodlow said at 
the door 't he didn't know 's he ever passed 
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Tiumy bucIl evenin*s since he'd been in South 
Bradfield, and I d* know as / have. I pre- 
sume he has his faults ; we ain't any of us 
perfect ; but he doo8 seem terribly wrapped 
up in Lyddy . I don't say but what he 11 make 
her a good husband, if she must hxive one. 
I don't suppose but what people might think, 
as you may say,'t she'd made out pretty 
well ; and if Lyddy 's suited, I d' know as 
anybody else has got any call to be over 
particular." 
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